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Military Duna-up 
continues in Gulf 
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P RBffiDKNT StiCt- 
dam Hussein 
still has a chance 
to back down la 
the crisis over 
United Nation# 
weapon# Inspections, the 
United States and Britain sig- 
nalled yesterday. But they 
continued to bolster military 
forces in the Gulf region in 
preparation for air strikes 
that could be launched 
aghtai ft bail without further 
warning. 

Leaders and officials in Wa- 
shington and London said 
compliance with UN resolu- 
tions would avert punish- 1 
went, as a defiant Iraq again 
demanded an end to seven 
yearn , of international eco- 
nomic sanction*. 

“We don't ase any light at 
foe end of the tunnel, * r com* 
plained' the deputy prime 
minister, .Tareq Asia. "There 
Is a tunnel after tho tunneL" 


President Bill Clinton's 
spokesman described Iraq as 
“completely Isolated" after 
eight Arab state# — Egypt, 
Syria and six Gulf countries 
— yesterday urged Baghdad 
to back down, in a message 1 
that implied they will acqui- 
esce In UB4ed attacks if it 
docs not 

doe Lockhart, the White 
House spokesman, said. 4 ’The 
riosest neighbours of Saddam 
Hussain made a clear state- 
ment that he Is in violation 
and he must change hi# 
course and he alone ... is res- 
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Israelis go through gas drill la Tel Aviv yesterday 


of his fion-mnpU&flee” with 
the UN's regime of weapons 
monitoring in Iraq. 

And as the us military 
bulM-up continued, opposi- 
tion source# said they bad 
reports born Baghdad that 
special units loyal to the Iraqi 
leader had been deployed 
across the city to forestall 
unrat 

tn London, Tony Blair 
warned again that President 
Saddam's time was running i 


out "¥he next step is action if 
he is not prepared to come 
bock into compliance.” he 
said. 

George Robertson, foe De- 
fence secretary, said: "If he 
continues to defy world opin- 
ion, there win be an inevita- 
bility. a sad inevitability 
about force being used." 

Yesterday's amit&re build- 
up saw a flosefl B-32 bombers 
and an equal number of ?-U? 
Health fighters moving from 
bases in Louisiana, North faa* 
koto, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia toward the island base 


and staging post of Diego GaiN 
eta in the Indian Ocean. US 
Air force spokesmen said. 

On Diego Garda, a British 
dependency used as an Amer- 
ican base, they will rit poised 
to move on to the Gum The 
latest wave of aircraft add to 
1&9 planes dispatched on 
Wednesday, when 3,000 addi- 
tional soldiers were also seat 

As crisis meetings were 
held a c r oss Whitehall, the 
Jftfeign Office told afi British 
nationals, including journal 
lata, to leave Iraq as soon as 
possible. And it instated that 


-Western ultimatums to Iraq's 
leadership were now no 
longer "necessary or helpful”. 

Trying to keep foe upper 
band in foe propaganda war, 
foe Government also sent a 
three-page briefing to MPb 
saying Baghdad was only 
weeks away man malting bio- 
logical weapons and might 
rtfii have Scud missiles. 

Bttt officials said that Robin 
Cook, the Foreign Secretory, 
still planned to visit the! 
Middle Bast to rally support 
neat Monday — which would 
be unlikely if militory action 
were imminent 

Overall, Indications yester- 
day were of two governments 
prepared to use Race, but un- 
sure of its consequence# and 
unable to answer the key ques- 
tion: If President Saddam does 
give way and show Weapons 
inspections to resume, as be 
i seemed to do last February, 
who can guarantee font the 
whole eyrie of Iraqi Obstruc- 
tion and Western threat will 
not ail happen again? 

Us officials stressed there 
was still time to avert air- 
strikes if foe Iraqi leader res- 
cinded his October 3i deci- 
sion to cut off cooperation 
with UN weapons inspectors. 
Ba ghdad is demanding that 
the Security Council take 
stops towards lifting sanc- 
tions, imposed In itto when 
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P A*®m of young chil- 
dren who suffered sys- 
tematic sexual abuse at 
a nursery in Newcastle upon 
Tyfae were last night plan- 
ning to sue the dty council 
for aubutantial damages after 
an independent report out- 
lined a string of raliures by 
toe authority. . 

After .a lengthy investiga- 
tion, fotiowtag foe collapse of 
a child abuse trial involving 
two nursery nurses, a four- 
strong inquiry team said tod- 
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to sue council over sex abuse at nursery j 


i dlere had bom taken away 
from foe nursery for short pe- 
riod# — and ft hinted broadly 
that a paedophile ring wag in 


The team said that as wall 
as the two parse# at foe cen- 
tre of the affiur, Christopher 
Lillie and Dawn Read, it was 
dear that others outside foe 
nursery ward Involved in 
abming children “for their 
own gratification and proba- 
bly also for production of per- 
nom^tic mater^s”. 

TO#y added: “These people 
have not been found," 

With M children affected w 


abuse at the Shiekiaid nurs- 
ery, and 434 formal com- 
plaint# made against the 
council's social service# de- 
partment, Glare ttoutiedge, 
solicitor representing a? font 
me#, said they now intend to 
pursue compensation claim# 
for ail foe children afibeted 
and are preparing legal action 
against foe eounefi. 

She said: "We plan to take 
action against Newcastle dty 
council tor alleged negligent* 
m foe management and pro- 
cedure# at foe nursery. 

"What we have at present is 
a paedophiles' charter. Paste 


philes are sophisticated 
people and they know how to 
target their victims and «- 
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i4 Mr time and Ms Reed, be- 
lieved still to be living in the 
Northeast, and stfii regis- 
tered as nursery nurses, 
walked free from Newcastle 
crown court in im when a 

S nfied that video evi- 
froffl one child was 
tattUhissibie. 

The Nbpcc said last night 
the law has since been tight- 
ened up. The tow now deafly 
ttaied. that evidence from a 
child should be heard, regard- 
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less of age, if an "intelligible 
testimony" could be made. 
But it said further improve- 
ments ware still heeded so 
that children could give evi- 
dence through an intermedi- 
ary If necessary, and called 
for their inclusion in a forth- ; 
coming criminal Justice SUL 

Last night' Northumbria 
police said they had no plans 
at this stage to launch an- 
other inquiry “unless further 
evidence becomes available". 

The leader iff foe Inquiry 
team, Richard Barker, spoke 
of evidence pointing to wide- 
spread abuse in foe Newcas- 


tle case after an iwwtei peri 
ception that it involved may a 
small group of children, : 

He warned that issue# I 
raised in foe case had wider ; 
implications for the country 
as a whole. 

The report highlighted a 
“lack of guidance, procedures 
hot being followed, poor prac- 
tice, had management and 
poor co-ordination" in foe 
city council, RitHnug b it said 
procedures had store been 
tightened considerably. 
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Labour 
gag on 
NEC 

members 
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L ABOUR is preparing 
to crack foe disciplin- 
ary whip over poten- 
tial rebels on the par- 
ty’s new-iook national 
executive committee with a 
code of conduct designed to 
stifle policy clashes to foe 
media. 

in advance of next Tues- 
day's first session of the ex- 
panded NBC, the party's In- 
coming general secretary, 
Margaret MeDonagh, is seek- 
ing to bind NBC member# to 
unprecedented rule# that 
would require them to inform 
the party's press office "be- 
fore discussing NBC business 
with the medUr. 

Though her draft code of 
conduct explicitly state# it 
"will nut be used tn suppress 
or silence delate on foeNKC” 
it is bound to be semi as a 
warning to foe four new left- 
wing constituency members. 

Tony Mali- is already em- 
broiled to fresh allegations erf 
"control freak'Vtotttoeta tor 
staff at Downing Street and 

the party*# headquarters at 
Millbank over candidate 
selection in Wales, Scotland . 
and foe looming contest tor 
London's mayor. 

He will not have known of 
the formidable Ms McDon- 
agh> text, which was raising 
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to troops invaded Kuwait 

"We are not to a rush to use i 
military force," said the state 
department's dame# Rubin, 
"we have given Iraq chance 
after chance, time after time 
to Cotoe back into compli- 
ance* 

British diplomats aino Big. 
nailed that they do not accept 
the view, held by some US 
officials, that foe UN special 
commission that was moni- 
toring Iraq'# weapon#, Bn#- 
com, ha# outlived to useful- 
ness ana should re abandon- 
ed in favour of policy aimed 
at forcing a change or regime 
in Baghdad. 

Iraqi opposition source# said 
that any air strikes would 
have to re hard and sustained 
to shake, let atone togpte, foe 
regime. “Tto stood to Baghdad 
is mfited," said one w«a-to 
formed opposition activist "if 
you exclude supporters of foe 
regime, some oppose attacks 
because they believe it Will 
only deepen their suffering. 
Others want attacks thinking 
that it wm bring about sad- 
dam's end," 

* Israel opened aPhotir depots 
for Ota distribution of gas 
masks yesterday, foou^ itsatd 
foe chance# Baghdad would 
attack were "vetytaw*. 
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members as wen as would-be 
rebels last night. 

The text, which may be 
toned down on Tuesday, calk 
on NiSC member# to avoid dis- 
cussing staff issues, finance, 
membership or election plan- 
ning outride the forum. They 
should also "agree to inform 
the party press office, and to 
seek their advice, when 
appropriate, before discus* 
mg Nse business with foe 
media". 


fm 


The document also calk on 
colleague# not only to respect 
confidential discussions but 
also to "do nothing which will 
aid our political opponent# 
and to avoid undermining 
public confidence to foe in- 
tegrity and honesty of party 
staff; other NBC member* and 
Labour Party members in 
general 1 *. 

to return Labour's fam- 
ously disciplined press office 
wUi respond to their requests 
for advice within 30 rafoutg* , 
otortog It Tfrealy and without 
preh^tee* = while taking 
care to promote what Ms 
MeDonagh calls "foe views of 
foe NKC as a whole". 

That almost certainly 
means that foe overwhelm- 
togly Blairite view on foe 
NIC should prevail But foe 
Sfrrirong committee contains 
trade union officials and 
other members including 
at least 10 new ones this year 
— with independent opinions 
which may make up for foe 
disappearance of Old Labour 
stalwarts such as Dennis 
Sktoner, Ren Livtogstone and 
Diane Abbott. They were vie- 
turn to page il, column 3 
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Rumble of revolt 
from Death Row 


Commons must not go soft on punishing rule-breakers, warns parliamentary watchdog s last report 

Parting shot from Downey 


David Hencke 
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Simon Hoggart 


I T WAS, I suppose, a historic 
occasion. Fora whole cen- 
tury now, the powers of the 
House of Lords have been 
steadily dribbling away. 

Yesterday, on the eve orthe 
greatest reform since 1911, 
they started a process that 
could destroy a Commons bill. 
Like transportation for steal- 
ing a sheep, this is not sup- 
posed to bappen now. 

Opponents of the death pen- 
al ty argue that someone who 
already faces hanging will be 
more willing to kill again be- 
fore he is caught. The Lords 
seem determined to prove 
them right. 

The place was packed. Frail, 
white-haired peers who were 
already elderly when their 
fathers died rubbed shoulders 
with television presenters, ad- 
vertising men and all the 
other riff-raff who have ar- 
rived in recent years. 

They crammed themselves 
against the benches, sat round 
the steps of the throne, and 
perched on the giant red 
pouffes in the middle. 

One of these days, the he- 
reditary peerage will be told to 
choose its last meal (mulliga- 
tawny. steak and kidney pud, 
scotch woodcock). Then it will 
be taken briskly to the scaffold 
where the silken rope awaits. 
In the meantime, it lives on in 
the world's most luxurious 
Death Row. 

Their lordships have start- 
ed getting frisky. In the past, If 
two peers stood up at the same 
time, they would go into an 
elaborate “after you. Claude" 
act which often led both of 
them to sit down again. Now 
both remain standing, and the 
assembled ranks murmur. In- 
creasingly loud, the name of 
the one they want to hear. 

This is the equivalent of 
MCC members at Lord's 
throwing beer cans on the 
pitch. 

There was even some 
booing when the Leader of the 
House, Margaret Jay. tried to 
insist on one Labour peer 
speaking Instead of another. 
This is the equ ivalent of the 
members setting fire to the 
Long Room. 

Their topic was the Euro- 
pean Elections Bill. and in par- 


ticular the Government's in- 
sistence on a "closed list” 
system of proportional repre- 
sentation. 

Under this method, voters 
are entitled to choose their 
Tavourite party. The actual 
candidates, however, will be 
selected — and ranked in 
order — by party appara- 
tchiks, who will, the Lords as- 
sume, go for cowed, safe folk 
who will do as they’re told by 
party HQ. 

A few peers said that, how- 
ever much they might dislike 
the closed list and its connota- 
tions. the Commons had voted 
for it three times, and by large 
majorities. In theory at least, 
it represented the will of the 
people. 

In practice, it represents the 
will of the control freaks who 
run the modem Labour Party. 
No wonder it had a majority -of 
182 when it last came to the 
Commons this week; zombies 
will always vote for more 
zombies. 

In the Lords, almost nobody | 
could be found to support the 
closed list The Tory spokes- 
man, Lord Mackay, gave a dry, 
witty speech in which he sar- 
castically welcomed the Gov- 
ernment’s one concession: a 
review of the system. 

"Mr Dale Campbefl-Savours 
said that this will be welcomed 
by people across the country. 
Your lordships may have no- 
ticed the bonfires lit across 
the country last week." 

He quoted the Mirror, 
which had described support- 
ers of the closed list as “cra- 
ven Blairite numpties”, tech- 
nical language rarely heard in 
the Lords. 

Lord Shore, a former La- 
bour cabinet minister, made a 
ringing denunciation of the 
closed list. "This is nota mat- 
ter of Lords versus Commons. 

It is accountability to the 
voters against accountability 
to a party committee. It Is the 
electorate against the selecto- 
rate!” 

A faint gurgling rumble, a 
murmur like the start of a dis- 
tant avalanche, could just be 
discerned. It was the sound of 
their lordships cheering. 

The Earl of Onslow was 
mortified at being told he must 
be wrong because he was a 
hereditary peer. 'Tm not a 
half-wit because Fm a heredi- 
tary peer. I may he a half-wit, 
but it's not because I'm a he- 
reditary peer.” 

Two hours later they slung 
the closed list out for the third 
and probably final time. 

They're barricaded in the old 
shack now, shouting: “If you 
want to see your hill again, 
you’ll have to come and get 
me. Blair!” 


T TTF pTgrfia campaig n 

to expose the cash- 
for-questlons scan- 
dal has broken the 
corrupting influence 
of lobbyists in Par liame nt, Sir 
Gordon Downey, die retiring 
Parliamentary Q ommlsslomr 
for Standards, concludes In his 
farewell report published 
yesterday. 

But he warns the Commons 
Committee on Standards and 
Privileges to guard against 
imposing soft penalties on er- 
ring ministers and MPs who 
break parliamentary rules. 

Sir Gordon, who is 70 and 
steps down at the end of the 
month, was appointed by Par- 
liament In the wake of the 
cash-for-questions scandal In- 
volving the disgraced Tory 
ministers Neil Hamilton and 
Tim Smith. 

He says in his Anal report 
"There is little doubt that 


Nolan [the peer whose report 
set up the new procedures] 
was right to regard financial 
relationships between mem- 
bers and .lobbyists as a poten- 
tially corrupting Influence. 

“Many cf the troubles en- 
countered by Michael Grylla. 
Tim Smith, Ned Hamilton, 1 
Michael Brown and Andrew 
Bowden [all Tory MPs who 
lost their seats or retired at the 
last election] were largely 
attributable to their associa- 
tion with lan Greer Associates 
[the now deftxnct lobbying 
company] acting on behalf of 
Mohamed A1 Fayed, it may be 
that there were similar net- 
works involving lobbyists and 
members on behalf of Lanrho 
and perhaps other organisa- 
tions which never came to 
light. 

"To the best of my knowl- 
edge, the finan cial links with 
lobbyists have now beat bro- 
ken. Some nan-financial links 
are proving embarrassing but 
at least the spectre cf cash for 
influence through this route 


‘To the best of 
my knowledge, 
the financial links 
with lobbyists 
have now 
been broken* 


Sir Gordon Downey 
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The Klan Robe and 'Hood 


lood is not used by Klansririen for the purpose of wrongdoing, in 
s illustrated by the carrying of the Paste-in Spain, the hood we 
r of anonymity in doing good works. This. was the opfiception of 
ed by General Nathan Bedford Forrest, and this is its true mean 
s dedication to our God, our nation, our race, our Klan Brothers 
l. The Klan robe and hood is used for ritual .such assis. done by Me 
eternities and even Mormons. 
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Membership Requirement^ 


ie Ku Klux KJan Movement is not an "open membership" organi 
lir qualifications 1005? are'al lowed into our ranks. - * 


allowed in our ranks who cannot declare an unqualified allegfani 
of the United States. 

allowed in this Movement who cannot pledge themselves to the 


TheKu Klux Elan’s website. . .one of those whose influence the HateFilter is designed to 
thwart, though free speech advocates say the device involves looking the other way 1 
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Sparkling ballade 
of reading’s goal 


Broken spine glue hope 


Scientists simulate nerve action 
afterfusing severed animal cord 


Stuart MUar 


Judith Mackreii 


Babel Index 

The British Library 


E veryone is fascinated 
by the secret lives of pub- 
lic buildings, by what 
might go on when the lights 
are switched off and the doors 
locked at night- So one of the 
irresistible pleasures of Ste- 
phan Koplowltz's recent site- 
specific dances is that they 
have engaged with the fantasy 
life of two of London's most 
famous institutions. 

In 1996 he choreographed a 
work for the Natural History 
Museum, engendering extrav- 
agant thoughts of how the old 
Diplodocus and stuffed polar 
bears might be reacting to our 
after-hours intrusion. This 
year he has created Babel In- 
dex Tor Colin St John Wilson's 
British Library ■ 

Having always been put off 
by the building’s blockish ex- 
terior. 1 was enchanted to dis- 
cover the monumental space 
of its interior and the pure, 
singing lutes or its galleries 
and stairways. 

Of course, Koplowltz's 
theme is books, and the his- 
tory of books, so his perfor- 
mance begins in the courtyard 
with a dreamily futuristic vi- 
sion of medieval monks por- 
ing over illuminated manu- 
scripts. A line of robed and 

hooded dancers move in ex- 
quisite slow motion, holding 
books that are literally illumi- 
nated by fluorescent bulbs. 

Once inside the 400 viewers 
are taken on a tour of the vast 
central hall, finding hidden 
pockets of dancers perform ing 
to Jonathan Stone’s hallucina- 


tory score (Imagine Thomas 
Tallis orchestrated by Pink 
Floyd]. 

As we gaze down at a dozen 
bodies moving in light and 
scribbled shadows, it is as if 
we are seeing scraps of torn-up 
writing. Individuals curve 
their limbs into half-formed 
letters, then out of a chorus of 
tumbling, leaping dance i 

whole sequences of letters ! 

suddenly emerge, beautifully 
composed but as puzzling as 
dead script. 

Further on. groups of dan- 
cers are hand ing books to one 
another in serene, elegent pro- 
cession, while others wrestle 
with them like squabbling ac- 
ademics. Then, for the closing 
section, we are guided bock to 
the entrance to watch 54 dan- 
cers performing spectacular 
Busby Berkeley effects. 

They wheel around the 
spiral staircase, signal mass 
semaphoric dances and toss 
their books into the air while a 
babel of images and words is 
projected an to the white 
walls. 

It is a brilliantly orches- 
trated finale, and the fact that 
it surprisingly trails away 
into nothing can barely de- 
tract from the work's power. 
Koplowlte’s riveting use of 
space is guided by the in- 
stincts of an architect and a 
showman, and the whole 
event is conducted with im- 
pressive efficiency. 

Given that it depends on our 
national willingness to stay In 
line, it may be a uniqely Brit- 
ish evening. But It is also the 
ultimate library experience, 
instilling an awed curiosity 
that makes St John Wilson's 
building feel, truly, like a mod- 
ern cathedral of knowledge. 


JpfcCIENTISTS have suc- 
^^cessfully repaired sev- 
spinal cords with a 
revolutionary technique that, 
for the first time, allows the 
broken ends to be fused 
together, restoring their abil- 
ity to transmit electrical 
nerve impulses. 

The breakthrough offers 
new hope to spinal Injury vic- 
tims such as Christopher 
Reeve, the actor who was 
paralysed In a riding 
accident 

A team of American 
researchers used polyethyl- 
ene glycol (PEG), a plastic 
material used in medicine 
and cosmetics, to fuse 
together severed spinal cords 


from dead guinea pigs. Tests 
showed that all the repaired 
cords were able to conduct an 
electric current simulating 
nerve messages. 

RICbard Borgens, professor 
of developmental anatomy at 
Purdue University, Indiana, 
who led the research, said 
yesterday: “This technique 
may be a revolutionary way 
of dealing with injuries to the 
nervous system. 

"It is too soon to know 
whether it could help patients 
with old injuries, but it is 
likely to be useful in treating 
recent Injuries.” 

The researchers have now 
started testing the technique 
bn live animals, but human 
patient trials are at least two 
years away. 

In the guinea pig tests, PEG 


was applied for two minutes ; 
across a region of spinal cord 
which had been severed and 
pressed back together. 

Within is minutes, enough 
nerve fibres were repaired to 
allow electrical impulses to 
passthrough. 

The technique was like 
repairing a broken rubber 
hose. Prof Borgens said. “If 
we add this special molecule 
PEG, the ‘rubber’ melts a tiny 
bit on each side and literally 
fuses the “hose' together.” 

The technique could also 
repair crushed nerve cells. 
Most spinal cord injuries tn 
both animals and humans in- 
volve crush damage rather 
than a clean cut 

Steven Bradshaw, of the 
Spinal Injuries Association, 
said: “People tend to dutch at 
straws when they bear about 
things like this. It is very in- 
teresting research but one 
has to look at it very 
carefully.”. 


Labour gag on NEC 


continued from page 1 
tims of new rules to broaden 
the NEC to include council- 
lors and other non- MPs. 

One senior MP said: ’Tf 
people come out of the NEC 
and say ‘I said this’, that’s 
line. What we don't want is 
people saying *He said this 
and I said that*.” 

But a veteran former NEC 
Usure protested; 'Tarty offi- 
cials would never have dared 
tell senior MPs and trade 
unionists what to do. The 
NEC would have discussed 
something like tfrfc nnri in- 
structed officials. Now they 
seem to be instructing us.” 

In today's edition of Tri- 
bune. one of the Grassroots 
Alliance candidates, Pete 
Wills map _ elected along 


with Tribune's editor, Mark 
Seddon, Liz Davies and Cathy 
Jamieson — signals that the ] 
foursome win not be cowed. I 
Mr WllLsman, derided as an 
unreconstructed “head- 
banger” by his enemies in the 
party, says that “at present 
the NEC Is shrouded in se- 
crecy and people learn about 
its activities from leaks to the 
press”. He offers “construc- 
tive dialogue” — and more 
openness towards the rank- 
and-file. That does not mean 
irresponsible leaking; one of 
the four stressed'last night 
. Ms MdDonagh suggests that 
breaches of the proposed code 
should first be discussed 
within the NEC and could be 
liable to action under the par- 
ty’s wider disciplinary rales. 


“NEC members should try to 
avoid, going head on head 
with another NEC member i 
and. where possible, with an- ! 
other member of the Labour 
Party,'' she adds. 

There is already a code to 
stop MPs “slagging each 
other off”, officials point out 
It is all part of the disciplined 
approach which. Labour has 
Increasingly adopted since 
Nell Kinnock first turned the 
party round afteryears of left- 
right fouding in the early 80s. 

Ms McDonagh has been an 
up-and-coming party official 
with an abrasive organisa- 
tional style since 1387. She 
succeeded Tom Sawyer in the 
top job In October, to become, 
at 37, the youngest general 
secretary. 



■no nonsense’ precedent on an 
early case but has subse- 
quently attached greater 
weight to precedents set by its 


has fallen away.” Sir Gordon 
criticises the committee for 
not condemning Mr Hamilton 
for accepting cash from Mr 
Fayed. 

Sir Gordon describes Mr 
Hamilton's subsequent unchal- 
lenged appearance before MPs 
as producing “no new evi- 
dence” and being “grotesquely 
misleading". He says no MP 
fhmiiri be allowed to do this 
again unless there is to be a 


foil rehearing of the case. 
Turning to more recent cases 
be points out the need for con- 
sistency m future judgments. 

“The penalty which stands 
out as relatively severe is that 
applied to Robert Wareing [the 
Labour MP for Liverpool, West 
Derby suspended for a week 
after not declaring a paid di- 
rectorship]. The reason. -I 
think, was that the new com- 
mittee wanted to establish a 


This follows the co mm ittee's 
decision to take no action 
against ministers such as 
Geoffrey Robinson, the Pay- 
master General, and Tony 
the sports minister, for 
breaching parliamentary 
rules. Neither was asked to 
make an apology to the House 
of Commons. 

Be warns: “Of course, public 
censure is serious for 

members. Nevertheless, J be- 
lieve public opinion may ftd 
that the committee is a bit 


In this contest public opin- 
ion is important and the com- 
mittee may, at some stage, 
want to g i ve some indication 
cf the ‘normal’ tariffs from 
which they could start their 
consideration In a particular 
case. A greater use of a 
required apology might be one 
option.” 


Sir Gordon suggests the tar- 
iff should run from: public cen- 
sure. a required apology to the 
House of Commooa, suspen- 
sion and, in extreme cases, ex- 
pulsion from Parliament. 
Future bribery cases should be 
handled by the courts. 

He also proposes a “statute 
of limitations” on MPs' liabil- 
ity, perhaps of seven years, to 
avert the “risk of a tit for tat* 
war in which members search 
old records and debates for evi- 
dence of possible rule 
breaches”. 

Robert Sheldon, c h air ma n of 
the Standards and Privileges 
Committee, said yesterday he 
endorsed Sir Gordon's views 

on the Hamilton case. 

He In dicate d that the com- 
mittee would be reviewing the 
role cf lobbyists sponsoring 
all-party groups. 

Sir Gordon will be replaced 
next February by Elizabeth 
Fflkin, aged 58, chief adjudica- 
tor Investigating complaints 
against the Inland Revenue 
and Customs and Excise. 


US device to filter 
the Nazis off the Net 


Julian Borgar 

In Washington 


T HE battle against rac- 
ism in the US has 
taken to the World 
Wide Web with the de- 
velopment of a “bate filter” 
designed to prevent young In- 
ternet surfers being recruited 
by white supremacist and 
neo-Nazi groups using in- 
creasingly sophisticated 
child-oriented websites.” 

The HateFilter was put on ‘ 
the Tnarket thas “week by -the 
Axftr-Defaihatibn League 
(ADL) as a tool for parents to 
block children's access to a 
continually-updated list of 
websites run by racist groups. 

*Tt is not only a block,” 
Myrna Shlnbaum of the ADL 
said yesterday. “It redirects 
the person to find informa- 
tion provided by the ADL an 
the group they were looking ■ 
for. We hope parents will then 
be able to sit down with chil- 
dren and explain what these 
hate groups are about.” 

The ADL has produced the 
HateFilter in reaction to what 
It called the “exponential 
growth of hate sites” In 
recent years run by the Ku 
Klux Kl a n , neo-Nazi groups 
like the National Alliance. 


and white supremacist “reli- 
gious'' groups such as the 
World Church of the Creator. 

“The haters have taken to 
the Internet in a way which 
no one could have believed," 
Ms Shlnbaum said. “Now 
they use rock music and 
graphics which attract young 
people" 

The Ku Klux Klan was the 
first racist group to see the 
potential of the Internet for 


.‘Haters have taken 
to the Internet in a 
way no one could 
have believed* 


reuniting its sp linter ed fac- 
tions, when the KKK leader, 
Don Black, established the 
“Storm Front” site in 1995. 

The National Alliance, the 
most overfly Hitlerian group 
in the US, runs a site recy- 
cling the anti-semitic radio 
broadcasts of its leader. 
William Pearce, with links to 
skinhead sites such as Oi! 
Boys and Hammer Skin 
Nation. 

The World Church of the 
Creator — which portrays 


blacks as an inferior, inher- 
ently criminal, race, and 
blames Jews for the slave 
trade — has produced a 
“kids" web page in simple 
English. It is illustrated with 
an idealised portrait of a 
white family, captioned: "The 
purpose of malting this page 
is to help the younger mem- 
bers of the White Race under- 
stand our fight" 

The ADL is selling its Hate- 
Filter at $30 (£20), and it wffi 
charge a farther $30 per year 
for the list of blocked sites to 
be updated by its Internet 
monitoring unit: --Ms Shin- 
baum said consumer interest 
had been “tremendous”. 

The HateFilter is a varia- 
tion on existing filters de- 
signed to block access to por- 
nographic sites, and can be 
! used in conjunction with 
them by parents. 

It has already been criti- 
cised by free speech advo- 
cates. Karen Schneider, a li- 
brarian and author of a 
critical book about Internet 
filters, said it amounted to 
'looking the other way” in 
the face of racism. 

The ADL denies the filter 
amounts to censorship, hut 
says it “recognises that the 
Internet is different from li- 
braries and bookstores”. 


BELUGA CAVIAR, 
SMOKED VENISON, FOIE GRAS 
WITH TRUFFLES. 
COUNT ON HARRODS FOR 
CHRISTMAS ESSENTIALS. 



Would Christmas be the same without stuffed boned goose, 
smoked salmon and Bollinger Grand Annee 1990? Hardly. As luck 
would have it you can find these Christmas necessities in our 
Food Halls on the Ground Floor. Along with many other vital supplies, 
like Shropshire ham, oven ready pheasant and Harrods mini 
Christmas puddings, a new take on that other seasonal staple. In fact, 
there's only one Christmas essential we can't guarantee you. Snow 
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Blairite vice- 
chancellor of 
Thames Valley 
quits after 
Quality 
Assurance 
Agency 
imposes 
an external 
supervisor 
to watch over 
recovery from 
‘a unique 
cocktail’ 
of problems 
John Carvel 
reports 
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Mike Fitzgerald at a meeting with Tony Blair in 199S but now the vice-chancellor has had to concede his university position 


PHOTOGRAPH; KIPPA MATTHEWS 


as incompetent 


T HE head of one or 
Britain’s biggest uni- 
versities resigned 
yesterday after the 
higher education 
quality watchdog challenged, 
its competence to award 
degrees and warned that the 
standard of service offered to 
students was “under thraat”. 

Mike Fitzgerald, vice-chan- 
cellor of Ih&mes' Valley Uni- 
versity, said he was stepping 
down immediately in res- 
ponse to a damning verdict 
from the Quality Assurance 
Agency that the univs-sity 
could not he trusted to run its 

-undergraduate (Programmes 

. with o utTi^trong q&l 

SJffiSfXrrSR* ’/WiKuiD ai' 


the few vice-chancellors to 
have the ear of Tony Blair 
and was a staunch advocate of 
the Government's policy of 
expanding further and higher 
education to widen opportuni- 
ties for mature and put-time 
students, especially those 
from deprived backgrounds. 

John Randall, the agency’s 
chief executive, said ~ there 
was nothing wrong with 
Thames Valley’s mission to 
be a “student-driven Institu- 
tion” supporting “mass par- 
ticipation in higher education 
as a contribution to equality 
mid social Justice”. 

' But he Said the university 
was suffering from “a unique '■ 
coQttaBLofpbW hriBMgemfent. i 
struc- 


tures and long-r unning indus- 
trial disputes". 

The Higher Education 
Funding Connell added a 
warning that Thames Valley 
was 30 per cent below its stu- 
dent recruitment target This 
year and would require 
monthly rhprire on its finan- 
cial viability. It announced an 
external review under Sir 
William Taylor, former vice- 
chancellor of Hull, to super- 
vise a recovery plan. 

Thames Valley — with cam- 
puses in Ming and Slough — j 
became a university in 1992 
when Conservative ministers 
decided to expaqd higher edu- 
cation .by enhancing the 


colleges including the Rating 
School of Art, whose alumni 
included Pete Townshend of 
The Who, Ronnie Wood of the 
Rolling Stones and the late 
Freddie Mercury of Queen. 

The university tried to at- 
tract unconventional students ■ 
! by laying on exotic-sounding 
courses, often with a strong 
vocational element that 
would provide career oppor- 
tunities in music and media 
industries with a strong local 
presence. These included 
kiteflying, rock music and In- 
dian cookery that provoked 
press criticism. 

The s trate gy was effective 
in broadening Thames Val- 
ley’s intake. Nearly two- 
thirds of its 28*000 students 


are part-timers, 59 per cent 
are over 25 and 48 per cent are 
non-white. Mr Fitzgerald 
replaced traditional teaching 
techniques with “resource- 
based learning 11 , giving stu- 
dents greater freedom to pur- 
sue course modules that 
interested them. 

He called in the QAA last 
year to investigate allegations 
that the university was delib- 
erately “d umbing down” its 
s tandar ds to pass more stu- 
dents. The agency dismissed 
those charges, but discovered 
serious shortcomings of aca- 
demic management 

It saidr The finding* of the 
review team call into ques- 
tion the current competence 
of thd'uofW'rsity to*exerdse 


its powers to award degrees.” 
External supervision was 
“essential to maintain public 
confidence in the university 
. . . and to safeguard the Inter- 
ests of its current students". 

Teaching staff felt they had 
become “hired hands” who 
bad lost control of their 
courses and external examin- 
ers were “disgruntled and dis- 
believing”. But there was “no 
evidence that individual stu- 
dents have been awarded 
degrees they should have 
failed”. 

Sheila Forbes, the universi- 
ty’s chair of governors, said 
the report did not criticise 
standards of teaching or ! 
learning, ft did not have a fit- : 
nancial crisis and it would \ 


work to implement the agen- 
cy’s recommendations. 

Brian Fender, chief execu- 
tive of the Higher Education 
Funding Council, said: “Deci- 
sive action is needed to 
resolve the serious situation 
at TVU. The priority is to en- 
sure that current and future 
students are guaranteed a 
good standard of education.” 

Baroness Blackstone, the 
higher education minister, 
said: “The taxpayer rightly 
expects value for money from 
the £6 billion a year spent on 
higher education. The QAA 
has shown these standards 
are in jeopardy at TVU ... We 
expect the governors to take 
firm and decisive action, to 
address this failure.” 


NEWS 3 

Radical 
mission 
that 
ended 
in failure 


M IKE Fitzgerald was 
one of the youngest 
and most popular 
vice-chancellors, who 
brought a breath a fresh air 
to gatherings of university 
principals, writes John 
Caroel 

It was not just his appear- 
ance that set him apart from 
the men In suits who made 
op most of the membership 
of the Committee ofVice- 
Chancellors and Principals. 
With a highlighted rock 

star haircut reminiscent of 
Rod Stewart, and a dan- 
gling earring, he made a 
statement that he would 
never be part of the port- 

sipping set. 

But Ms CVCP colleagues 
respected his messianic zeal 
for a more open system of 
higher education. They 
made him one of their three 
vice-chairmen and regarded 
him as a leading voice of the 
new universities promoted 
from polytechnic status in 
1992. 

He got the top job at 
Thames Valley In 1991 at 
the age of 41, after spending 
most of his career at the 
Open University, where he 
became dean and director of 
social studies in the faculty 
of social sciences. 

Mr Fitzgerald's passion 
for widening access to far- 
ther and higher education 
influenced Tony Blair's 
commitment to 500,000 
extra places by the next 
election. As a gesture of 
support. Mr Blah- 
opened Thames Valley’s 
flagship building In Slough. 

But the academic staff did 
not respond well to the radi- 
cal restructuring of their 
work that was designed to 
put students in the driving 
seat of managing their 
courses. Prolonged indus- 
trial unrest caused a break- 
down in procedures for test- 
ing and marking students. 
By resigning yesterday, Mr 
Fitzgerald accepted that . 
more conventional manag- 
ers might better implement 

his miixinn 

Last night he said he was 
resigning “In the interests 
of the university and its 
continuing development. I 
wish every success to every- 
one associated with the 
university.” 


Schools cash-for-resutts row Peers put Euro-voting bill at risk 


Main unions prediqt disaster 
for Blunkett rewards plan 


ftriwcoSm U twi 
Eduction Corr—pondnt 

S CHOOLS could be fund- 
ed partly by their re- 
sults for the first time 
since the 1860s, under contro- 
versial .-new proposals that 
will enrage the main teacher 
unions. - 

Primary and secondary 
schools - that meet the many 
literacy, numeracy and exam 
targets set fry the Government 
would qualify for extra cash. 

Head teachers could chan- 
nel this money Into bonuses 
for. individual teachers as’ 
part of a - radical new salary 
structure. 

The plan is one element in a 
wide-ranging package de- 


signed to provide a more 
rewarding, career for teach- 
ers, to be set out in a green 
paper next month. 

Despite resistance fry the 
main unions to performance- 
related -pay or payment by 
results. David Blunkett, the 
Education and Employment 
. Secretary, is determined to 
nress ahead with the plan, 
which he privately calls 
“something for something”. 

Nigel de Gruchy, general, 
secretary of the National 
Association of School- 
masters/Union of Women. 
Teachers, said; ’JThis would 

be mi titter disaster. Payment 
by results is a nonsense 
which has been tried .before 
and foiled. It has operated on 
a limited basis In the form ctf 




I 


discretionary payments and 
shown to be bordering cm cor- 
ruption — 70 per cent of bead 
teachers were eUgihle, yet 
only l per cent of classroom 
teachers.” The National 
Union of Teachers reiterated 


its pdaawgf opposition: “Tea- 
chers who are dolr® the same 
job, delivering the same ser- 
vice,' should be paid the 
same,” said the general secre- 
tary. Dong McAvoy. 

The Association of Teach- 
ers and Lecturers, however, 
welcomed the idea. Its general 
secretary, Peter Smith, said: 
i “What’s wrong with foe coun- 
try investing In success? Pro- 
! vided we ensure that less suc- 
cessful schools are getting the i 
, money they need too.” I 

Mr Blunkett is expected to 
set oat some of the themes 
and principles u nder lying the , 
green paper at a Fabian Soci- 1 
ety conference, sponsored by 
the Guardian, next Tuesday. 

To counter union fears that 
performance schemes will 
widen the gulf between 
“good" and “foiling” schools, 
the document win Include 
measures to reward good 
teachers in poor schools. 


Ewm MacAridX, ChM 
Political Correspondent 


T HE Government was 
locked into constitu- 
tional ping-pong with 
the Lords after the peers in- 
flicted a third defeat last 
night on its European voting 
MU. 

The biD is in danger of 
being lost, which would 
throw into Chaos plans to , 
fight the European election in i 
June under proportional rep- 
resentation rather than first- i 
past-the-post 

Tony Blair, refusing to con- 
cede defeat, is to send the bill 
back to the Lords for another 
go. But time is running out, 
with the present parliamen- 
tary sesssion scheduled to 
end nest Friday, when the bill 
would automatically foil. 

The Lords, which has an in- 
built Conservative majority, 


voted hy 237 to 194 to back a 
Tory amendment, forcing the 
bill baric to foe Commons, 
which has already twice 
reversed Lords defeats on the 
issue. 

Labour regards foe Lords 
tactics as reckless and mak- 
ing it less amenable to com- 


the Queen’s Speech on No-' 
vember 24. The downside is it 
would eat into precious legis- 
lative time in the new session 
and provide peers with oppor- 
tunities to delay the Lords 
reform bill 

A senior Conservative said I 
yesterday peers would be 


‘If they take the bloody-minded course 
they seem intent on, we will resist their 
vandalism with every legitimate means’ 


promise when it embarks on 
reform of the Lords over the 
coming year. 

But foe Conservatives see 
the defeat, which was wel- 
comed by William Hague, as a 
useful demonstration that the 
Government is not invincible. 

If foe bill is lost the Gov- 
ernment will bring it back in 


given freedom to engage in 
wrecking and delaying tac- 
tics. A Labour spokesman 
said the Government would 
table new amendments in the 
Commons, which would be 
passed, and then return the 
bill to the Lords. , 

Mr Hague said: “If the Gov- 
ernment fails, don’t blame foe ! 


House of Lords.” He de- 
scribed the bffl, which would 
introduce the closed list sys- 
tem that gives parties huge 
control over the choice of 
Euro-MPs, as undemocratic. 

constitutional affairs 
spokesman, Liam Fox. said 
Labour stfo had time to be 
reasonable on constitutional 
reform, in particular Lords 
reform. 

“But if they take the high- 
handed and bloody-minded 
course they seem intent on, 
we will resist their reckless 
vandalism with every legiti- 
mate means available to us.” 
he said. 

The Liberal Democrat 
home affairs spokesman, 
Alan Beith, Joined Labour In 
condemning the Lords’ 
action. “The Tories will stop 
at nothing to try to prevent 
British voters from getting 
fair representation in 
Europe.” 
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Burglar 
trapped in 
cathedral 
crypt 


Jamie WH son 


A BURGLAR who left a 
trail or havoc in a ca- 
thedral after he 
found himself locked 
inside the crypt was jailed for 
four years yesterday. 

Christopher Simms 
smashed leaded windows and 
doors in a hopeless bid to es- 
cape from the depths of West- 
minster Cathedral. 

He was spotted by a passing 
pedestrian and by the time 
police found him trapped in- 
side the cathedral's dimly lit 


When be found he was 
trapped in the crypt he 
smashed numerous windows 
and damaged doors as well as 
the nave floor in his bid to 
escape. Miss Darlow said the 
repair bill totalled £3,118. 

She said the alarm was 
raised when Father Norman 
Brown was warned by a 
priest that a pedestrian had 
seen Simms trying to force 

his way out of the crypt 

Police were called and within 
minutes found the thief. 

Passing sentence. Judge 
Jeffrey Rucker told him: “It is 
a very serious offence to dese- 


interior he was in such a “dis- crate and burgle a religious 
tressed state" that he could place. 


not wait to confess. South- 
wark crown court was told. 

“Yeah, I did it” Simms, 
aged 21, told the officers who 
arrested him. “I was burgling 
the place. I was locked in and 
I was trying to get out." 

He showed police two plas- 
tic carrier bags of equipment 
from the music room that he 
had hoped to steal. 

Annabel Darlow. prosecut- 
ing. said Simms, from central 
London, tried to burgle the ca- 
thedral after a drinking ses- 
sion. He stole a set of keys 
marked “organ scholar" from 


“You got into the building 
by st ealin g keys and then 
once you were in there you 
did a good deal of damage . . . 
the irony is that having got in 
you couldn't get out and you 
were trapped and caught” 

Referring to Simms's nu- 
merous previous convictions 
for burglary, disbonesty and 
motoring offences over the 
past five years, the judge 
added: "You have had your 
chances in the past and you 
have not taken them." 

Si mms was jailed for four 
years after pleading guilty to 



Two-wheeled treat . . . For anyone with its £100,000 Insured value to spare, this curvaceous. i,340cc Harley Davidson-engin^rona^ntdesi^^ ^tt Bi^W^ispiredstyUngby 
California-based Arlen Ness might be just the thing to snap up from its stand at this year’s Motor Cycle Show at the National Exhibition Centre in Bir min g ham pHoroaRAPH: oavio jones 

Birth pain linked to violent suicide among men 


an unlocked outer office be- burglary and cr imin al dam- 


fore helping himself to £850 
worth of property, including a 
piccolo, headphones and 
items of audio equipment. He 
ransacked the sacristy, the 
rest room, savings room, nave 
and other areas, hurling do- 
nation boxes to the floor and 
scattering documents. 


age. He was also given a four 
month concurrent jail term 
for stealing clothes from 
stores In Maidstone, Kent, 
and an additional month’s im- 
prisonment — also concur- 
rent — because he had been 
on bail for shoplifting when 
he broke into the cathedraL 


Sarah Boseley 
Health Correspondent 

M EN who suffered pain 
when they were horn 
because of complica- 
tions in delivery are more 
likely to end their lives in vio- 


lent suicide, says a controver- selves, whether by hang ing, could he averted by greater 
slal study by Swedish sclen- shooting, or jumping off a care to reduce infant suffer - 
tists in this week's British building. In England and lng during birth. 

Medical JoumaL Wales, there are over 2,000 Their study compared 242 

The suicide rate among violent suicides a year. adults who committed suicide 

young men has doubled in 


lng during birth. 

Their study compared 242 
adults who committed suicide 


But the study also found 
that the suicide risk was 
greatly reduced for men and 
women whose mothers were 
given painkillers that would 


young men has doubled in Bertfl Jacobson and Marc by violent means with 403 sib- have an effect on the baby 
recent years, and it is men Bygdeman from the Karo- lings who did not. All the during labour. " Minim i s ing 
who are most likely to use vi- Tinsira institute in Sweden be- babies were born between pain and discomfort to the in- 


be chosen to minimise pain 
and discomfo rt to the Infant if 
an increased risk of suicide 
by violent means Is to be 
avoided.” 

A different explanation of 


during labour. "Minimising their findings, they acknowl- 
patn and discomfort to the in- edge, could be that painful de- 


olent means to kill them- lieve some of these deaths 
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1945 and 1980, while those font during birth seems to be liveries make women more 
who killed themselves died of importance in reducing the ambivalent towards their 
between 1978 and 1995. risk of committing suicide by children and are therefore 


between 1978 and 1995. risk of committing suicide bj 

The professors found that violent means as an adult’ 
men who bad been through a they say. 


difficult birth, involving more 
than one trauma, such as a 
forceps delivery, emergency 
caesarian section, resuscita- 
tion or other intervention, 
were nearly five times as 
likely to kill themselves by 


For decades now, they point 
out mHi inns of mothers in 
the developed world have 
been subjected to medical in- 


children and are therefore 
“less motivated to provide 
good child care”. For that 
reason also, more pain relief 
in labour might be a good 
idea, they say. 

In a separate commentary, 


violent means than were their dence of adolescent suicide 
siblings. The figures were has gone up. "We believe that 


terventions intended to en- Louis Appleby, professor of 
sure the child is bom alive, psychiatry at Manchester unl- 
At the same time, the inci- varsity, says: "Any link be- 
dence of adolescent suicide tween obstetric care and vio- 


much lower for women. 


has gone up. "We believe that lent suicide is more lffdey to 
obstetric procedures should occur through mental illness". 


Third time unlucky as Friday the 13th returns 


Amelia Gentleman 


T ODAY'S date is more 
likely to inspire weary 


Friday and the number 18 
have separate bad lncfe 
qualities. Adam and Eye 
are supposed to bave-eateh 


past by crashing five care, 
foiling into a river, walking 
through a glass door and 
being made redundant. 


I likely to inspire weary the forbidden fruit on a Fri- They claim that even 
resignation than a sense of day and died on a Friday. Prince Charles has been af- 
trepidation In the hearts of There were 13 at table for fected by the date — In 1979 
even Britain's most super- the Last Sapper and Christ he walked Into scaffolding 
stitions citizens. Is believed to have been at Exeter CathedraL 


This is the third Friday crucified on a Friday. 


the 13th this year. Not since 
1987 have we had a triple 
dose of the unluckiest date 


Studies suggest 41 per cent 
of people believe the num- 
ber 13 has special signifi- 


in the calendar, and it will canee, especially when con- 
be 2009 before so much bad nected with Friday; 4 per 
luck is scheduled again, cent dread the date. 

Given, that is. that bad luck Fervent believers in the 


at Exeter CathedraL 

The British Medical Jour- 
nal once reported that the 
casualty rate on the M25 
was unusually high on five 
Friday the 13ths ont of six. 

Bat the AA last night dis- 
missed the hysteria. A 
spokeswoman said: “Friday 


is thought to strike in phenomenon of Friday the is the worst day for conges- 


threes, confirmed trlskai- 
dekaphobics (people with a 
horror of the number 13) 


13 delight in any Incident 
that supports their fears. 
They cite retired bus driver 


may still be crossing their Bob Renphey, who has 
fingers that things turn out vowed to spend every Fri- 



third time lucky today. 


day 13 in bed after in the 


tion anyway, and we rou- 
tinely deal with about 
13,000 breakdowns. A lot of 
people will probably blame 
their breakdown on the 
date. They shouldn’t.” 


Pinochet ruling by 
Lords ‘too close to call’ 


Jamie Wilson 


T HE House of Lords yes- 
terday reserved judg- 
ment on whether Gen- 
eral Augusto Pinochet is 
i mm u n e from prosecution on 
charges of genocide, terror- 
ism and torture. 

A panel of five senior Law 
Lords said they would deliver 
their opinion “in due course” 
in the appeal by the Crown 
Prosecution Service, on be- 
half of Spanish authorities, 
against a High Court ruling 
on October 28 that the former 
Chilean dictator's arrest at a 
London clinic on October 16 
was unlawful. 

The three High Court 
Judges led by the Lord Chief 
Justice Lord Bingham, ruled 
that as a former head of state 
the 82-year-ald general en- 
joyed sovereign immunity 
and was immune from arrest 
Yesterday, the Law Lords 
finished listening to argu- 
ments on the sixth day of 
what Lord Slynn, the panel's 
c h ai rman , described as “this 
most important and very dif- 
ficult case”. 

Although it is not uncom- 
mon for Law Lords to take 
three months to reach a deci- 


sion, they are expected to rule 
on this case within two weeks. 

Owen Davis, a barrister 
specialising in h uman rights 
cases, said he was “confi- 
dent” the Law Lords would 
uphold the appeal. “The 
highly complicated argument 
enabled the issues to crysta- 
lise and the CPS and interven- 
ers have presented a compre- 
hensive and cohesive rationale 
for overturning the decision 
of the High Court,” he said. 

However, many experts 
suggest the decision is too 
close to call. At least two of 
the Law Lords, the campaign- 
ing South African judges , 
lords Hoffman and Steyn, ap- 
peared to be coming down in 
favour of overtur nin g the 
High Court decision. The 
Lords can rule with a major- 
ity decision, although in a 
case this sensitive they are 
likely to try to reach a unani- 
mous decision. 

Earlier the Law Lords 
heard that the general's im- 
munity from arrest even cov- 
ered his role in Operation 
Condor, the systematic at- 
tempt to suppress opposition 
throughout South America's 
southern cone using assassl- 
nation and torture. 

Clive NichriQs QC, for Pino- 


chet, said the “co-ordination 
at an international level” in- 
volved in Condor required 
official involvement and so 
qualified for state immunity. 

However, in his closing 
remarks yesterday, Christo- 
pher Greenwood, for the CPS, 
told the court that some of the 
acts alleged against Pinochet 
could not be considered legiti- 
mate functions of a head of 
state- He said there was no 
question that the grave 
crimes alleged against him 
were clearly violations of In- 
ternational law, and had been 
widely known to be such dur- 
ing his rule. 

“Torture, hostage-taking 
and crimes against humanity 
are conduct which interna- 
tional law has forbidden un- 
equivocally throughout the 
period we are looking at" 
said Mr Green wood. 

Pinochet Is now on hull at 
the private Grovelands Priory 
psychiatric hospital in South- 
gate, north London, following 
his arrest on October 16. 

The extradition request 
covering the period of Pino- 
chet’s rule from 197390, was 
forwarded on Wednesday to 
Home Secretary Jack Straw 
after being approved by the 
Spanish cabinet 


Extra cash for teaching ethnic minority pupils 


Part of 

DSG Ratal! Ud 


Rebecca SmKtMra 

"THE Government yesterday 
I announced extra cash for 
teaching of ethnic minority 
pupils, with special help tar- 
geted at refugee and other 
children for whom English is 
not their first language. 

In a fresh drive to boost 
educational standards In this 


sector, funding will be iu- 
“eased by 15 per cent to 
£430 million over the next 
“ree years, and schools wffl 
have a bigger say in how the 
money is used, allowing them 
to recruit specialist help such 
as teaching and classroom as- 
sistants. 

Ministers want to break the 

“cycle of disadvan- 
tage among ethnic minor - ; 


ities, whereby poor education 
leads to high levels of long 
term unemployment 
Announcing the initia tive 
In a speech to Asian and Afro- 
Carfbbean employers in Lon- 
don. David Blunkett, the Edu- 
cation and Employment 
Secretary, sold; "Children 
from ethnic minorities are an 
important and vibrant part of 
today's Britain.” 
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NEWCASTLE ABUSE INQUIRY: Children as young as two were molested over a three-year period by nurses and unknown ‘others’ 

Nursery staff ran paedophile ring 


/> ; 




ten 






From Left, nursery nnraes Dawn Reed and Christopher niite , »w«f Bi rharfi Bart er, the chairman of the ahwy* inquiry 


Peter Hatherington 


C HANCE remarks 
from, a toddler six 
years ago 

prompted an in- 
quiry into system- 
atic child abuse at a Newcas- 
tle children's nursery which 
led to -434 complaints from 
parents and probably brought 
police close to a paedophile 
ring, it emerged last night. 

A year later a two-year-old 
set further alarm bells ring- 
ing when he told his mother 
that nursery nurse Dawn 
Reed was hurting him, while 
her colleague Christopher Lil- 
lie “ktops hurting my bum", 
according to the 400-page in- 
quiry report commissioned 
by Newcastle City Council 
The woman complained to the 
police and one of the hugest 
child abuse investigations 
this decade soon began. , 
Described by his mother as | 
normally “full of fun, boister- 
ous, quick at Learning” — and 
by a consultant paediatrician 
as a "bright delightful and 
forthcoming little toy” — the 
report notes that the two- 
year-old became fearful and 


distressed, while blood was 
noticed on his nappy. 

Initally the mother — who, 
like all the families involved, 
cannot to identified for legal 
reasons — was dismissed by 
her GP as over-anxious. But 
gradually the full horror of 
abuse at the Shleldfield day 
nursery, run by the city’s 
social services department, i 
was uncovered — although 
the four-strong inquiry team, 
including child protection 
specialists and a clinical psy- 
chologist, say that early in 
1993 a mother noticed acute 
distress in her child who later 
indicated he had been sexu- 
ally assaulted by a member of 
staff at the nursery. 

The inquiry was set up by 
the city council after -a case 
against Lillie and Reed, 
accused of child sex abuse, 
collapsed at Newcastle crown 
court in 1994 because a judge 
ruled that video evidence 
from one child was 
inadmissible. 

The leader of the review 
team. Richard Barker, head of 
a child and family services 
division at the University of 
Northumbria, noted that the 
scale and scope of the inquiry 


“extended beyond anything 
imagined*’. 

Crucially, the team found 
that as well as T.fllifl am! 
Reed, others outside the nurs- 
ery were involved in abusing 
children “probably also for 
the production of porno- 
graphic materials.” 

The report adds: “These 
people have not torn found.” 

Asked by the Guardian 
whether- this implied the exis- j 
tence of a paedophile ring. Mr I 
Barker, after consultation 
with the team's solicitor sit- 
ting alongside, said people 
would have to draw their own 
conclusions. 

Over a three-year period, 
more than 40 parents were 
seen and 112 witnesses inter- 
viewed, leading the team to 
the conclusion that the city 
council showed “poor prac- 
tice, bad management and 
poor co-ordination, although 
they acknowledge that signifi- 
cant improvements have 
since been made. 

The. assaults were said to 
have taken place in tolilets, In 
a cupboard, and in a play 
house at the nursery- One boy 
said T.nifa bad held his penis 
and “rubbed it until hurt**. A 


girl said that when Dawn 
Reed was angry, with her at 
lunchtime, she had cutlery 
put into “her bum and Fairy 
(liquid)” Another child said a 
“hammer with water coming 
out of it was put into her 
■jenny”’ . while a fourth said 
that “Dawn did most of the 
scary stuff " 

According to the report, an- 
other child said: “They gave 
you to strangers.” Sometimes 
these people — unnamed and 
presumably unknown — were 
referred to as “other mum- 
mies and daddies”, and chil- 
dren described cameras, in- 
cluding video equipment, 
being used. 

Parents faikai of a wider 
conspiracy. According to the 
report, they believed “that of- 
ficers, elected members of the 
council and others had either 
conspired to organise the 
abuse of their children or had 
then organised to cover up 
the abuse to protect individ- 
uals and the authority.” 

From evidence they have 
seen, the inquiry team say 
there is no doubt that Lillie 
and Reed had conspired to 
abuse children “and it is also | 
clear that other people out- 


side the nursery were 
involved.” 

Conspiracy fears appeared 
to be based on the feet .that 
Lillie had been in the care of 
Newcastle social services as a 
young person, was probably 
himself sexually abused, arid 
had been recruited by officers i 
who knew his background 
and “vulnerabilities”. I 

Furthermore, Lillie and I 
Reed were represented at dis- 
ciplinary and criminal pro- 
ceedings by the law firms of I 
two councillors, while one 
councillor had been the sub- 
ject of a child protection in- 
vestigation “following allega- 
tions from a child at the 
mzrseiy” — allegations subse- 
quently not corroborated 
after interviews by police. 

But the report notes that of- 
ficers bad to interview more 
speedily than planned “be- 
cause of strong, and realistic 
fears of a media leak regard- 
ing the investigation.” In ad- 
dition, the report says a num- 
ber of key documents were 
missing 

However, the team said: 
“We are satisfied there was 
no organised conspiracy by 
Newcastle City Council offi- 
cers and elected members to 
procure childr en at Shield- 
field nursery for abuse, or to 
cover up what had happened 
at the nursery and elsewhere. 

“We do think that there are 
Individuals — Christopher 
Lillie and Dawn Reed — who 
did probabty (their italics) 
conspire with others un- 
known, but we conclude that 
those others were not officers 
or elected members of the 
counciL” 

The report says Lillie and 
Reed, still believed to be liv- 
ing in the North-east took 
children out of the nursery — 
“for in excess of other staff” 
— for no apparent educa- 
tional or social reason, and 
this was never queried by 
senior managers. 







'C:L, 


Shleldfield nursery in Newcastle where children suffered abuse photograph: will walker 
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‘It is a life 
sentence. And 
we feel very 
guilty. Why did 
we not pick it 
Up24.mean/,^ 
welBaher-. 
phrents.A/Ve " ,r 
took her there’ 


"T HEY were more hurt 
I w«»ti angry, still trauma- 
Used almost six years after 
their daughter, eight 
. tomorrow, was badly 
abused, writes Peter Hether- 
ington. *T am surprised how 
badly it has affected me,” 
volunteers Jenny. 

. “We’ve had so many 
questions unanswered and 
I don’t think I’ll ever be the' 
-same -person-, again. -My 
daughter ‘Is '^ne now. $K$~ 
'wert' : fhr6hgh 'therapy for 
18 months. But we have our 
ups and downs. We went to 
counselling together, but 


It's much more difficult for 
the dad to cope with. The 
support they provided was 
all for the mothers.” 

Shaking, her husband, 
Peter, whispered: “I am 
still coming to terms with 
it. Six years and I haven’t 
got over it.” I 

“It’s a life sentence, isn’t 
it?” interjects Jenny. “We 
don’t: know how our chil- 
dren will react when, they, 
go Into puberty and have 
their' first sexual relation- 
ship: And we feel very, very 
guilty.” 

Guilty? Jenny wipes 


foR A e 200 GRANT TOWARDS 

Cavity wall insulation 

CALL 03+5 277 ZOO 


away the tears. “Yes, 
guilty. Why did we not pick 
it up? 1 mean, we’re her 
parents. We took her there. 
If it wasn’t for that little 
boy who said something, 
we might never have 
known. It’s hard to cope.” 

The couple had been i 
recommended the nursery : 
by university colleagues. 
After six, months, when 
their daughter turned twb, 
she was moved to another 
room. “Before that she’d 
been fine — doing really 
well, and out of nappies. 
And then . . 
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It theta's a cost to be squashed, Albert’s your man. Take Cavity 
Wall insulation. You can now get a £200 Government-sponsored 
grant towards it. H can Sav» you up to £150 a year on your fuel 
bills, trained installers can do the job with minimum 
fuss, and it comes with a 25 year GIGA guarantee 



For more details, call now. 




Sample Propeny type 

BdknQQOfrsi 

JUnrCmO start 

Md tenaca houso 

For around E4S0 

Far around E2S0 

Z-aSadreem 
SamHJMchad hoo* 

For around ESSO 

For around 060 

4 Bottom 
Swrt-daocnadtaa* 

-FnanmdtttO 

tVamuMirttO 

3 Bedroom 
dmchediwiiM 

For around C8S0 

For around Casa 

4 Bedroom 

daadied ham 

For around E30 

Far around ESSO 


*M< » your wwBer aba* caher miMoa bwum. 


At first Jenny was not un- 
duly alarmed. “You know, 
terrible twos, your first 
child. But things got worse. 
She became very ‘clingy*. I 
was then pregnant with my 
second daughter, but then I 
realised.” 

She accepted that the city 
council had, belatedly, put 
money into helping the 
families of the 64 children 
affecKd. “People- -were 
moved from small houses 
to three-bedroomed de- 
tached. They got baby- 
sitting and other things. 
And most of the children 


have gone through the 
Criminal Injuries Compen- 
sation Board.” 

Yesterday, at a press con- 
ference in the office of the 
solicitor acting for 27 of the 
families, other parents said 
more senior officials 
should be brought to book. 
Based on the report two 
former members of the 
nursery staff were yester- 
day suspended. 

But that is little comfort 
for parents whose children 
have suffered. “They were 
just babies,” said a parent. 
“They have lost their early 


years. It was so terrible 
what happened to them. 
Most days my child is fine, 
but sometimes he’s not I 
/don’t think be will ever 
forget” 

A father added: “There is 
a great responsibility lying 
with those at the top of the 
organisation who allowed 
this to happen.” 

The aunt of the boy, now 
7, who first alerted the au- 
thorities to the widespread 
abuse at Shleldfield, said 
her whole family had been 
affected by the trauma, and 
would never recover. “You , 


cannot imagine the hurt 
this has caused.” 

She said her nephew 
“told” because he was a 
bright, intelligent child, 
well ahead of his years. 
“They picked on the wrong 
boy because they didn't 
realise how independent he 
was. He saved a lot of other 
children. But we feel that 
they have only got to a few 
small peas in a big pod, and 
it is still going on. There is 
a big, big ring out there 
and it’s not just two 
people.” 

Names have been changed. 
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Nightly antics spell 
ruin for churches 


Flying visitors 
found to be 
hellish threat 
to heritage 


Maev Kennedy 
Heritage Correspondent 


A T LEAST 60 per cent 
of England's 8,000 
medieval parish 
churches have been 
broken into, with ir- 
reparable damage done to wall 
paintings, stone m onumen ts, 
carved oak and brasses. 

However, the first attempt 
at a national study of the 
prohlem has concluded that it 
Is virtually impossible to pre- 
vent the damage — or in most 
cases to repair it 
The culprits, which weigh 
only ounces and slip 
through tiny gaps, are bats. 
Although they are causing 
great damage, the churches 
provide vital sanctuary for a 
protected animal. In cl uding 
several species on the verge 
of extinction. 

Their tiny Catty droppings 
stick where they fall, on wall 
paintings and monuments, 
but any attempt to brush 
them off causes further dam- 
age. Far worse is the havoc 
caused by their drops of 
urine, which the research 
found is 70 per cent urea, a 
strong acid. This etches brass 
and bronze, leaves irremov- 
able stains on stone, and eats 
through wood. 

The head of the English 
Heritage Archaeological Mon- 
ument, Mike Corfield, said 



A 15th century ecclesiastical brass from Broughton in 
Oxfordshire, irreparably 'etched' with acidic bats’ urine 


the problem was complex, 
and many of the attempted so- 
lutions made matters worse. 

"My gut feeling Is there are 
probably about 50 absolutely 
desperate cases, where terri- 
ble damage is being done, and 
about 1,000 more where there 
will probably have to be some 
intervention. Many of the 
measures tried in the past are 
either unsightly, like wrap- 
ping things up in plastic 
sheeting, or disastrous, like 
various protective coatings. 


Livestock drugs 
face Euro ban 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 


T HE European Commis- 
sion yesterday proposed 
a ban on the main anti- 
biotics used in animal feed be- 
cause of fears that they may 
increase human resistance to 
medicines. 

Officials in Brussels are 
proposing prohibitions on 
four of the eight antibiotics 
used in feed and are placing 
the other four under immedi- 
ate scientific review in a 
move which would affect a 
trade valued at hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year to 
multi-national pharmaceuti- 
cal companies. 

The commission believes 
that traces of the antibiotic 
passed on through particu- 
larly pork and poultry meat 
could be reducing the effec- 
tiveness of medicines using 
the same chemicals for hu- 
mans because resistance is 
being built up, although the 
evidence of a link has not yet 
been scientifically proven. 

The proposal, put forward 
by Franz Fis elder, the agri- 
culture commissioner, would 
have to be agreed by the mem- 
ber states. 

It is likely to subject Brus- 
sels to renewed lobbying from 
the chemicals industry, 
which has already had run- 
ins with the EU over geneti- 
cally modified crops, and 
from farmers. 

A similar ban, implemented 
in the late 80s against hor- 
mones, has been widely 
flouted by farmers and led to 
confrontation with the US 


and other countries where 
growth promoters are legaL 

Between two-thirds and 
four-fifths of all cattle, sheep, 
pigs and poultry are believed 
to be fed antibiotics at some 
stage of their rearing. 

Last night the National 
Farmers Union said an imme- 
diate ban would cause consid- 
erable problems. 

The chemicals are already 
banned in Sweden and other 
parts of Scandinavia and, if 
agriculture ministers agree 
next month, could be banned 
throughout the union from 
the start of next year. 

The four antibiotics pro- 
posed for the ban are Splra 
mycin. Bacitracin Zinc, Tyso- 
lln phosphate and 
Virglniamycin. manufac- 
tured by some of the biggest 
pharmaceuticals companies 
In the world Including Pfizer 
and Eli Lilley. They bring in 
more than £500 million a year 
for the pharmaceutical indus- 
try. They are used in small 
traces to promote rapid 
growth and disease resis- 
tance. 

Sales of the drugs are esti- 
mated at £500 million annu- 
ally. The eight antibiotics 
used in animal feed account 
for about 15 per cent of the 
total sold each year. 

A spokeswoman for the 
National Farmers Union said 
last night: "Antibiotics in this 
country have brought enor- 
mous benefits for animal 
health and welfare over many 
decades and we have not seen 
any scientific evidence of the 
transfer of resistance to 
humans." 


Small becomes beautiful in 
lottery aid stakes 


Iwm MacAsJdn, Chief 
Po li ti ca l ComMpondMit 


T HE Government is to 
move to simplify National 
Lottery funding by Introduc- 
ing a £40 million fast-track 
scheme to distribute money 
to individuals for small pro- 
jects, especially in deprived 
areas. 

Chris Smith, the Culture 
Secretary, Is concerned that 
the middle class has secured a 
dominance over lottery fund- 
ing. because people from 
inner city areas are more eas- 
ily rebuffed when confronted 
with piles of paperwork and 
protracted discussions. 

"If you want a mini-bus for 
a local youth group, all you 
will have to do is ask." a gov- 
ernment source said. 


Under the £40 million 
scheme the red tape will be 
binned and applicants will 
receive a speedy yes or no 
after submitting a single, 
simple application. 

Under the Awards for All 
initiative, four regional cen- 
tres will each have a pot of 
£10 million to disperse each 
year. 

At present money for "good 
causes" Is not available for 
individuals except through 
third parties. An Individual 
who wanted to do voluntary 
work with the elderly would 
have to apply for the funding 
from Help the Aged, which 
would negotiate on their be- 
half to obtain the National 
Lottery money. 

The lottery has raised al- 
most £6 billion for various 
causes. 





Go to Roeselare today and 
you will find no mention of 
Marthe McKenna in the 
town’s exhibition about the 
Great War. 

Spy in the cold 


Friday Review page »v 
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In fact we are spending a lot 
of our energies reversing ear- 
tier measures." 

The joint study by English 
Heritage and English Nature 
also involved the Bat Conser- 
vation Trust, micro-transmit- 
ters to track the winged of- 
fenders and local volunteers 
who spent thousands of hours 
monitoring churches. 

At St John the Baptist In 
Clayton, West Sussex, the 
churchwarden's first job in 
the morning Is to sweep out 


drifts of droppings- The trea- 
sures of the tiny Grade I 
listed church,, which draws 
visitors from ' all over the 
world, are its early 12th cen- 
tury wall paintings — which 
are speckled with droppings. 

The first attempt to monitor 
the bats baffled everyone, by 
showing that only two were 
arhiaiiy resident. However, 
follow-up work found the 
church to be a meeting place 
for the flying mammals. At 
ni ght they streamed In under 
the door and the roof slates, 
through the eaves and. as tra- 
ditionally, the belfry. Unfor- 
tunately, though, they all ap- 
peared to urinate both as they 
entered and left. 

■ The study also found almost 
all the traditional measures 
to stop them were hopeless, 
whether imitation owls, ultra- 
sound, plastic strips, wires or 
bright t' ghtfl — in feet the lat- 
ter attracted insects and even 
more bats. 

The church, with a congre- 
gation of 30-40 from a small 
Domesday village, recently 
raised £12,000 to restore the 
paintings, but will soon have 
to do it all over again. 

“We have to ask ourselves 
what the churches are for? 
Have we just built ourselves a 
lot of medieval bat roosts." 
churchwarden James Pun tan 
said. They are places of wor- 
ship first and foremost We 
don i want to destroy the bats, 
we just want to keep then out" 

"It is extraordinary how lit- 
tle we know about them, 
given that they have been liv- 
ing among us for so long,” Mr 
Corfield said. “To come up 
with solutions, we are going 
to have to learn a lot more 
about the behaviour of bats." 



An expert surveys bat damage to wall paintings in St John the Baptist’s at Clayton, West Sussex photograph: rogeh bamber 


Penniless ‘old hero’ 
weds rich Romanian 


Win Woodward 


O NE half of the new 
married couple is 
penniless. The 
other is worth a 
fortune. One is 25, the other 
50. One Is Romanian, the 
other British. 

Rod Jones, British, is 50. 
and lives off benefit. Ga- 
brlella Cojocaru, Roma- 
nian, 25, Is the daughter of 
a wealthy property dealer. 
They married at Middles- 
brough register office. 

"She is one of the most 
beautiful women you could 
ever meet and I am one of 
the ugliest men . you have 
ever seen in your life,” Mr 
Jones said cheerfully yes- 
terday. He admits there 
have been raised eyebrows 
locally hut insists this 
romance is for reaL 
"From my point of view 
he’s not ugly,” says Ga- 
briella. "It's about love.” 

They met earlier this 
year through Mr Jones’s 
work delivering medical 
supplies to children’s or- 
phanages in Romania. Ga- 


briella, who is training to 
be a doctor, worked at one 
of the orphanages in Iasi as 
a medical officer. 

Gabriella, who arrived on 
Teesside a month ago, is 
now ensconsed In her hus- 
band’s one-bedroom flat 
overlooking the North. Sea 
in Redcar — a far cry from 
her family’s 20-room man- 
sion in BlvolarL She’s al- 
ready bought her husband 
a four-wheel drive vehicle 
as a wedding present. 

“Before we had a profes- 
sional relationship — and it 
just happened,” she said. 

“Children in Romania 
have been made happier be- 
cause of Rod and the work 
he does. Before these chil- 
dren had nothing and Rod 
is a hero. There is a big dif- 
ference in our ages and our 
backgrounds are different, 
hut that doesn’t matter.” 

But the Department of 
Social Security is apt to pull 
up Mr Jones, who has an- 
gina, arthritis and asthma, 
and query his benefits, par- 
ticularly over trips to Roma- 
nia for the charity he 
founded. Convoy Aid. 


Gabriella wants to go 
back to Romania to finish 
her studies. Her husband 
plans to go with her, but 
wants to be able to continue 
ferrying supplies from Brit- 
ain. But the Home Office 
has said Gabriella must 
return to Romania and 
thenapply for permission to 
return to the UK. 

*T am very disappointed. 
1 don’t want to stay here. I 
don’t want a British pass- 
port. I just want to be free 
to travel with my husband 
to my husband’s country, 
she said. 

Mr Jones said: “I am on 
benefit and they said she 
wouldn’t get another visa 
unless I can guarantee I can 
support her. It’s her father 
that gives the money to 
her.” 

And bar father, Nicolaie, 
does not approve of the 
marriage. “He’s a year 
younger than me and he 
wasn’t too pleased.” But 
her mother, Elizaheta, ac- 
cepted it "She said life is 
short and you have to live it 
like you want” Gabriella 
said. 


Snatched hair tested 
for match with child 


Sarah Hall and 
Helena Smith in Athens 


OPES of finding Ben 
Needham, the toddler 
who went missing on 
the Greek island of Kos seven 
years ago, Intensified today 
as forensic scientists pre- 
pared to carry out DNA tests 
on a blond hair which a visi- 
tor believes might belong to 
the boy. 

The forensic service in 
Wetherby, West Yorkshire, 
will examine a single strand 
plucked by a holidaymaker 
from the head of a boy found 
playing on a beach on Rhodes 
— 50 miles from where Ben 
went missing- 

Its DNA will be compared 
with a hair from the mlaalng 
boy's 44-year-old maternal 
grandmother, Christine Need- 
ham. Results may not be 
available for some weeks. 

Ben was 21 months old when 
he vanished in July 1991 from 
outside a farmhouse his grand- 
parents were renovating. 

Since then, there have been 
more than 200 false sightings 

of blond, blue-eyed children. 

with theories abounding that 
Ben had been abducted, 
stolen by gypsies, or sold. 

"But this rtmo it's differ- 
ent,” said his grandfather, Ed- 
die Needham, aged 49, now 
living in Sheffield. “This ‘ 

we’ve got something physical 
which will prove one way or 
another whether it’s Ben." 

Ben’s mother Kerry, aged 
28, also from Sheffield, added: 
“We are trying to keep level- 
beaded In case it fams out to 
be disappointing because, ob- 
viously, it’s then 


devastating." 

But she said John Cookson 
— the tourist who pulled the 
hair as he ruffled the boy’s 
head, and provided police 
with video footage of him — 
was sure the boy was Ben. 

“The Cooksons first saw 
him about two years ago . . . 
and seem very convinced. 
There are a lot of suspicious 
circumstances, tho family be 
Is with are very dark skinned, 
while he is white, his hair is 
white. He just does not fit in.” 

Mr Cookson gave the Need- 
hams the hair when he 
returned from holiday in 
June this year, but police told 
them it could not be tested as 
it had not been frozen. 

Yesterday, South Yorkshire 
police Insisted the test had 


not been offered earlier as 
techniques for testing mito- 
chondrial DNA — found in 
hairs without roots — were 
not sufficiently sophisticated. 

The force has not sent any 
officers to Rhodes to investi- 
gate the latest sighting. 

But the forensic science ser- 
vice, a Home Office agency, 
said tests had been available. 

Rob Smith, a forensic 
science spokesman, said the 
tests, which are carried out 
an maternal DNA, would not 
prove the boy on the beach 
was Ben, but could eirwifwarp 
him. If a possible link were 
shown, blood tests would be 
taken. 'There are similarities 
to the fecial features, which 
attracted John’s attention,” 
said Kerry Needham. 



Ben Needham, who went missing in Kos, Greece 


Doctor accused of two 
more patient deaths 


David Ward 


A FAMILY doctor 

charged with killing 
four patients was 
remanded in custody yester- 
day after being accused of the 
murder of two more women. . 
Wearing a blue denim shirt, 
Harold Shipman^ aged 62,- 
from Hyde, Greater MancheS-' 
ter, appeared In the dock at 
Ashton-unde r-Lyne magis- 
trates' court for just two 
minutes. 

He was charged with kill- 
ing Ivy Lomas, aged 63, who 
died on May 27 1997, and 
Marie Quinn, aged 67, who 
died on November 24 1997. Hie 
will return to the court on De- 
cember 7, to appear on ear- 
lier charges of murdering 
Winifred Mellor and Joan Me- 
tis, both aged 73, and Blanks 
Pomfret, aged 49. 

Dr Shipman’s solicitor, 
Anne Ball, made no applica- 
tion for his ban and he was 
remanded in custody. 

On January 7, Dr Shipman 


will be sent for trial at Man- 
chester crown court on the 
charges of murdering Mrs Lo- 
mas and Mrs Quinn. Earlier 
this week, he was committed 
for trial accused of the mur- 
der of 8l-year-old Kathleen 
Grundy and of .forging and 
using her will and a letter- 
' "As he left the coutt, Ship 
m&rTobked across at liis tfife. 
Primrose, whbwas- f s ltti ng In 
the public gallery. 

Early yesterday mo rning , 
detectives exhumed the 
remains of Jean .Lilley, the 
third body to be exhumed, this 
week and the ninth since in- 
quiries began in the summer 
into the deaths of Dr Ship- 
man’s patients. 

: Mrs Lilley died aged 58 at 
her home in Hyde on April 25 
last year. Signing her death 
certificate. Dr Shipman said 
she had died of heart failure, 
heart disease and hyperten- 
sion. 

A former neighbour de- 
scribed her as “a lovely wom- 
an and nic e neighbour". 

The other two bodies 


removed from Hyde cemetery 
this week were those of Irene 
Turner, aged 67, and Alice 
Kitchen, aged to. 

Dr Shipman, aged 52. 
signed tire death certificates 
of Mrs Lomas and Mrs Quinn. 
He gave the cause of death of 
Mrs Lomas, who died ia.his- 
surgery, as coronary throm- 
bosis,:* Jscfiaemic heart ^dis- . 
ease, chronic obstructive air- 
way disease and smoking. 

The widow of an engineer, 
Mrs Lomas lived in a terraced 
house In Hyde, for more than 
30 years and Is survived by a 
son and daughter. 

Dr Shipman certified that 
Mrs Quinn died of a cerebro- 
vascular accident, arterioscle- 
rosis, hypertension and 
scleroderma. Mrs Quinn had 
been a food process worker 
but had become a tireless 
charity worker and supporter 
of St Paul's Roman Catholic 
church. 

Father Denis Maher, her 
parish priest, praised her un- 
bounded energy. "Her influ- 
ence extended for and wide.” 


Manchester tenants face 
a luvless future 




David Wand 


L UV is all around, is a 
many splendoured thin g, 
makes the world go 
round and is an you really 
need. 

But Manchester city coun- 
cil has suggested it Is not al- 
ways a suitable form of 
address between tenant and 
workman, even when said 
with due deference over a pot 
of emulsion. 

And perhaps It would be 
better to steer clear of “mate" 
too, said a guidance note to 
council joiners, plumbers, 
electricians and other trades- 
men in the Wythenshawe dis- 
trict of the city. It expressed 
no opinion about “petal” but 
said customers were best 
addressed as Mr or Mrs, Sir 
or Madam. 

The letter has been greeted 
with a chorus of disapproval 
by staff and clients. There’s 


no way . I would want to be 
called madam,” said Norah 
Carlos, treasurer of the Com- 
bined Association of Wythen- 
shawe Tenants. Tt makes you 
think of prostitutes." 

The letter explained: 
"Addressing tenants as 'mate' 
or "luv* is inappropriate fa- 
miliarity, and damages the 
professional relationship be- 
tween ourselves and our cli- 
ents. Better to use more for- 
mal terms . . . until, such Hm* 
as the tenant asks you to do 
otherwise." ' 

The workers were as unim- 
pressed as the tenants, "fit’s 
lau ghab le,” said a carpenter. 
"We all call tenants and tutn h 
other ’mate’ and Tuv\ It Just 
comes naturally. No one takes 
offence round here. 1 cant see 
anyone accepting this — well 
all just ignore the letter. . . . 
I’m all for treating people po- 
litely and with respect but 
this Is ridiculous." 

The tenants’ secretary. 


Joyce Quayie, said she' had 
no objection to being 
Tawed”. “How can you stop 
people saying something they 
have been ufeed to saying aU 
their lives?” 

Pete North, the director of 
City Works, Manchester's 
direct labour force, conceded 
even he had been known to 
address people as “luv”. “But 
this was not a formal direc- 
tive but a suggestion for find- 
ing the best form of address 
when dealing with tenants. 

“Some might welcome In- 
formality but others might 
prefer something less fem- 
iliar. There is no way that we 
are banning friendly terms — 
the letter was simply part of 
our drive to improve still far- 
ther our relations with our 
tenants. 

. "We welcome the com- 
ments that have been made 
and the suggestions will be 
modified before the letter Is 


sent to other staff.” 


Blair shuns McCartney as ‘people’s laureate’ 


DanCUateter 
■nd Alan Travis 


I can change it round and if 
you like the style I am make a 
million Jbr you overnight — 
Paperback Writer, 

The Beatles 

S IR Paul McCartney has 
been rejected by the 

Prime Minister as a candidate 
for the next Poet Laureate. 
The small matter that he haf? 
never had any poetry pub- 
lished may have had some- 
thing to (to with the decision. 

But the Prime Ministe r's in- 
stinct goes against the results 
of a Guandian/ICM poll which. 


reveals today that McCartney 
is the most popular public 
choice. However this result 
needs to he set in context of 
the 1.222 people interviewed, 
780 had no opinion. 

McCartney won with 219 
votes, beating his nearest 
rival Pam Ayres, who scored 
109, or 9 per cent 

Little known, but well es- 
tablished, poets fered badly In 
the poll. Roger McGough 
came top with 6 per cent, 
Wendy Cope and Andrew Mo- 
tion both scored 2 per cent, 
and Janies Fenton just iper 
cent 

McCartney's name was sug- 
gested by tiie Northern Ire- 
land Secretary, Mo Mowlam, 



who felt that he would better 
embody the demand for a 
"people’s poet”. 

'A source dose to Mowlam 
said- "Any of Sir Paul’s lyrics 
and poems will stand the test 
of time against some of the 
modern poets’ work. And Mb 
believes the time has come to 
make the position of Poet 
Laureate more high profile, 
fitting what ordinary people 
believe to be popular.” 

□ ICM Interviewed a random 
sample of 1,222 adults aged 
over 18 by telephone between 
November 6 to 7 1998. Inter- 
views were conducted across 
the country and the results 
have been, weighted to the 
profile of all adults. 
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Loyalist terrorists in line for early release from prison after Government intervenes to break deadlock over arms decommissioning 

Mowlam recognises LVF ceasefire 


JofanMuOn 
Ireland Co rr eapo iHle n t 

O Mowlam, Sec- 
retary of State 
for Northern 
Ireland, yester- 
day took a des- 
perate gamble to shore op the 
Good Friday Agreement, an- 
nouncing that she was recog- 
nising the hardline Loyalist 
Volunteer Force's six-month 
ceasefire. 

LVF prisoners will now 
qualify for the contro ve r s ial 
early release programme, 
which has so Ear resulted in- 
the release of 201 terrorists. 
Some of Northern Ireland’s 
most vicious sectarian ' Mieps 
will be freed by July 2000, in- 
cluding one serving 12 life 
sentences for murders com- 
mitted only five years ago. 

The LVF had indicated to 
Ms Mowlam that It would de- 
commission some of. its 
weapons If she accepted as 
genuine its ceasefire, an- 
nounced in May and declared 
permanent in August. An 
army council source said last 
night it would hand In some 
of its anna within weeks. ' 

Ms Mowlam hopes that 
LVF disarmament, the first of I 
any terrorist group, win put 
pressure on the ISA to .begin 
decommissioning: - . 

The arms impasse is jeopar- , 
dising Sinn Fein's place in 
the power-sharing executive, 
and the row could bring down 


the agreement, but Sinn Fein 
immediately quashed hopes 
LVF disarmament could kick- 
start Ira decanmtissioning. 
Alex Maskey, the party’s 
chief whip in the assembly, 
said that republicans were 
highly sceptical of the LVF. 
responsible for at least 10 
murders In the past 12 
months. 

David Trimble, First Minis- 
ter and leader of the Ulster 
Unionists, who had pressed 
Ms Mowlam to recognise the 
ceasefire, welcomed the 
move. i ' 

"The LVF has shown it is 
prepared to change its meth- 
odology .towards democratic 
means,” he said. 

The LVF, strongest in 
Portadown, Co Armagh, part 
of Mr TrimMe’s constituency, 
was formed under Billy 
.Wright at the height of the 
Drumcree crisis in 1996. It 
I broke away: from the Ulster 
Volunteer TForoe because it 
was opposed to its ceasefire, 
called in 1994. 

The LVF was responsible 
for a spate of sectarian kill- 
ings after Wright, 37, was 
murdered by the Irish 
National Liberation Army 
two days after last Christmas: 
It was opposed to the agree- 
ment, but now says it is com- 
mitted to peaceful means. 

. Among those- LVF prison- 
ers who. will walk free within 
two years are four -men con- 
victed of the murders of eight 
drinkers at a pub in Grey- 


Heart health study 
goes nuts for nuts 


Sarah Hail 

F OR years they have 
been high on the list of 
food fadsts’ hates — 
fatty, and loaded with calo- 
ries as they are. 

But, from today, nnts join 
red wine as a self-indul- 
gence found to be paradoxi- 
cally healthy, since a study 
has found they can signifi- 
cantly reduce the risk of 
heart disease. 

The researdu by nutri- 1 
tionlsts at Harvarduhtv^ 
ally' school of health, fo- 
cused on the diets of- 86,000 
female nurses aged 34-69 
over 14 years, and found 
that those who ate five or 
more portions of nuts a 
week were a third less likely 
to be at dsk of a coronary 
than those who ate none. 

.. Indeed, those who ate two 
to four of the one-ounce 
portions a week were also 
less at risk than those who 
scoffed Just one. 

Nut-eaters were more 
likely to be leaner, smoke ; 
and drink less, exercise 
more and take multi- vita- 
mins. But, even when such i 
factors were eliminated, 
they still cut their risk of | 
heart disease by 35 per! 


cent, the researchers 
found. 

. Their findings, published 
in the British Medical Jour- 
nal today, show that sev- 
eral factors may contribute 
to nuts’ healthy qualities. 

Meir J Stampfer, a co- 
author of tiie research.BayK 
“While nuts are very fetty, 
tiie fitt is mainly unsatu- 
rated, which is very benefi- 
cial for cholesterol levels. 

"Nnts are also rich in an 
aunlno acid, which causes 
blood vassdtejh .dilate, thus. 
preTO^ti^g.jhlifod dotting.. 
And some huts, such as 
walnuts, contain a sophisti- 
cated Catty add — called 
Unolenlc add — which 
makes it harder for the 
heart to get into Irregular 
rhythms, leading to heart 
attacks.” 

Dr Stampfor said that, al- 
though the study only fea- 
tured women, similar 
results had been found in 
men. The results had also 
been balanced to accommo- 
date other health factors, 
such as vegetarianism. 

He added: “Eat more 
nnts: it’s definitely more 
beneficial than not doing 
so, as long as yon do more 
exercise or alter your calo- 
rie intake.” 


| steel, Co. Londonderry, five 
years ago. Gunmen, shouted 
"Trick or treat" as they 
opened fire at the Rising Sun 
an Hallowe'en in 1993. 


Torrens' Knight, then 24, 
Jeffrey Deeney, 23, Brian 
McNeil, 26, and Stephen 
Irwin, 21, were each given 
eight life sentences at Belfast 
crown court in February 1995 
for the Greysteel massacre. 
Knight is serving a farther 
four life sentences for the 


shooting dead of four Catholic 
workmen at Castlerock. Co 
Londonderry, in March 1993. 

There are 22 LVF prison- 
ers. Nineteen, including eight 
on remand, are at the Maze. 
Three more are held at Magh- 
aberry Prison, charged with 
the murder in March of a fel- 


low LVF prisoner. 

Three men accused of the 
murders of Philip Allen, 36, a 
Protestant, and Catholic 
Damien Trainer, 25, are on 
remand in the LVF*s H-Mock 




nie Cam van’s Railway Tav 
era in Fayntepass, Co Ar- 
magh, last March. 

Accused of their murders [ 


are Ryan Robley, 23, Stephen 
McLean, 28, and Noel 
McCready, 3L If convicted, 
they win be free within two 
years. Although Ms Mowlam 
can block Individual releases, 
she is unlikely to do so. 

David Keys, 26, a fourth 
man accused of the Poyntz- 
pass murders, was murdered 

in H-block 6 soon after his ar- 


rest m March. He was found 

bang in g in hlS batfly 

beaten, with a pool cue was 
wedged in his anus. 

Three LVF prisoners are in 
Maghaberry, charged in con- 
nection with the murder at 


Keys. They include Robin 

King, 32 , the t-nmtnnwding of. 

fleer of the LVF prisoners 
since Wright's death, and Al- 
fie Philips, 35. . 

Ms Mowlam appears con- 
vinced that the LVF was not 


involved in the murder of 


Brian Service, 35, a Catholic, 
in north Belfast 13 days ago. It 
was claimed by the Red Hand 
Defenders, strong in 
Portadown, 


Inla will have to wait before 


its three-month ceasefire is 


recognised. Ms Mowlam is yet 
to be convinced It is genuine. 
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Grieving relatives comfort each other outside a Londonderry bar after gunman killed eight at a 1993 Hallowe’en party 
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LetBT make it simple with 
Cellnet Business First 

Running your company's mobiles can often mean sorting through statements, 
call tariffs and free minute options. Now, Cellnet Business First from BT can 
save you time and hassle with an easy to use business tariff and 24 hour helpline. • 

Make managing your company mobiles simple. 

For your free mobile phone bill audit, call BT on Freefone 0800 800 800, to see 

•* . 

how much you could save. Or visit our website at www.bt.com/business 


Seep off the treadmill for i couple of weeks with an 
Earthwa t ch conservation prefect. You might choose to study 
whale migration, or perhaps a smaller mammal might take 
your fancy. 

Whatever you choose, you nwiSy jprfli g« away from h 
aft. immersing yourself In environmental research. Wfertdng 
whh- frrtarmck) Rally renowned scientists, you could find 
yourself anywhere from the cloud forest of Ecuador to the 
dust of the Australian outback. 

The Earthwatch Institute Is a scientific and educational 
charity. We offer volunteer* die opportunity to help 
conserve and sustain the world and hs resources. And. if 
you’re * teacher, we offer sponsored Reid pbcer through 
our millennium fellowships to help further your knowledge 
and pass it on to txhers. 

One bst bit of pen pushing. For a volunteer Information 
pack or a teacher* Wowshft wrtca » us at the Earthwaoh 
ktttfem. $7 Vfoodmck Road. Oxfert OX2 6HJ, phone us 
on 01865 31 1 600, e^ us M Info^ukeanhwanduxy or 
catch our website at ht^/wwwadc^ardiwatchxjrg. 

Earthwatch 
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Killing and abduction threaten peace effort before most international monitors have even arrived 


Kosovo truce hangs in balance 


Chris Bird in Belgrade 


K illings, kidnap- 
pings and bickering 
are threatening 
Western attempts to 
end the righting in 
Kosovo before most of the in- 
ternational team monitoring 
the frail peace have even 
arrived. 

"There Is a possibility that 
the ceasefire could Call apart," 
said a Western diplomat 
based in the Yugoslav terri- 
tory. where eight months of 
fighting between Serb forces 
and ethnic Albanian guerril- 
las left villages devastated 

and forced up to 300,000 Alba- 
nians to dee their homes. 
"The signs do not look good.” 

The ceasefire is part of an 
agreement wrung out of the 
Yugoslav President. Slobodan 
Milosevic, by the US trouble- 
shooter Richard Holbrooke in 
which the Serbs escaped Nato 
air strikes by promising to 
withdraw most of their forces 
from the province. 

But tension increased last 
week when five fighters with 
the Kosovo Liberation Army 
(KLAi were killed in a shoot- 
out with Serb police near the 
village of Opterusa. west or the 
regional capital, Pristina. The 
KLA apparently paid back In 
kind on Monday, when the bul- 
let-riddled bodies of two Serb 
policemen were found near the 
town of Malisevo. 

"We have respected the 
agreement and you can see 
how the terrorists treat It 
from these crimes." said Colo- 
nel Bozidar Filic. a Serb inte- 
rior ministry spokesman. He 

warned that unless the inter- 
national monitors made the 
roads around Malisevo safe. 
Serb police would step up 
their presence in contraven- 
tion of the Holbrooke deal. 

Malisevo, a collection of 
burnt-out homes about 
30 miles south-west of Pris- 
tina. is the Cashpoint. Once a 
KLA stronghold, it fell to Serb 
forces in July. Their police 
now hold a sandbagged, bul- 
let-scarred building in the 
centre but are surrounded by 
KLA guerrillas. 

The fighting, and reports of 
kidnapping and disappear- 
ances on both sides this week, 
have brought to a halt talks 
led by Christopher Hill, the 
US ambassador to Macedonia. 



An ethnic 
Albanian 

commander 

with the KLA. 
surveys the 
aftermath bf 
his army's 
guerrilla war 
against the 
Serbs. The 
US-brokered 
ceasefire is 
under threat 
after 

violations by 
both sides 


PHOTOGRAPH: 
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“Negotiations have reached 
the level of despair and both 
sides [ethnic Albanians and 
Serbs] are to be blamed," said 
the editor of an ethnic Alba- 
nian newspaper. “Belgrade 
is now Justifying the in- 
creased number of police with 
the killing of those two police- 
men and the kidnap of two 
Tanjug [Yugoslav state news 
agency] journalists." The 
journalists were detained by 
the KLA last month. 

Armed Serb civilians have 
detained up to 100 Albanians 
and were last night threaten- 
ing to kill some unless the 
pair were released, according 
to the Kosovo information 
Centre, an ethnic Albanian 
organisation. 

Mr Hill's spokesman, Philip 
Reeker, put a brave face on 
the talks. "There is continu- 
ous dialogue between ambas- 


sador Hill and Belgrade and 
all the people in Kosovo,” he 
said yesterday. 

But Mr Hill's attempts to in- 
volve the guerrillas in the po- 
litical process have borne no 
fruit. 

The US had hoped to get a 
quick temporary deal on Ko- 
sovo's status to try to ease 
the tension on the ground be- 
fore the arrival of 2,000 un- 
armed international observ- 
ers from Europe’s OSCE 
security organisation. 

Meanwhile Margaret 
O'Keeffe, the chief of opera- 
tions in Yugoslavia for the 
UN refugee agency, said the 
ceasefire and troop with- 
drawals had allowed 75,000 
displaced ethnic Albanians to 
return to their homes. 

“We're very anxious to see 
total observation of that 
[ceasefire].” she said. “We 


think at the moment the KLA 
Is being pretty provocative 
and we would like to see the 
KVM [international observ- 
ers] more quickly on the 
ground.” 


Bahrie, aged 38 and a 
mother of six, was scrubbing 
the war from her carpets with 
a crowd of other ethnic Alba- 
nian women around an open- 
air swimming pool in the vil- 


lage of Banja, not far from 
Malisevo, last week. 

For her. the issues were 
simple. “I want the police to 
go. and to go back to my 
home.” 


Lafontaine 

tipped for 
top EU job 


Iffwtfn Walker in Brussels 
and Ian Traynor ht Bonn 


T HE German finance 
minister and Social 
Democrat leader. Os- 
kar Lafontaine, was 
being tipped in Brussels last 
night as the next president of 
the European .Commission. 
Senior German political 
sources suggested this was a 
way in which the chancellor, 
Gerhard Schroder, could side- 
line a highly ambitious poten- 
tial rivaL 

French officials reacted 
with enthusiasm to reports 
that the German government 
had raised the prospect of the 
Francophile Mr Lafontaine 
succeeding the current low- 
key president, Jacques Sante r 
of Luxemburg, when his term 
runs out In 2000. 

“He would be a very good 
president of the commission," 
an aide to the French prime 
minister, Lionel Jospin, said, 
pointing out that the appoint- 
ment would re-energise the 
Paris-Bonn axis, traditionally 
the driving force of Europe. 

While Mr Lafontaine, Chan- 
cellor Schrbder, and his 
spokesman all sought to dis- 
miss talk of a Franco-German 
plot to put Mr Lafontaine in 
Brussels, none of them denied 
that the i«a»g bad been raised 
by a senior German official at 
a dinner in Paris last week. 

Mr Lafontaine described 
the reports as “pure rumour" 
and joked that he would also 
like the top job in the Vatican. 
A German government 
spokesman, Uwe-Karsten 
Heye. said Bonn had not yet 
formed a view on who should 
replace Mr Santer. 



Lafontaine; French backing 


Germany takes over the ETT 
presidency in s ix weeks time 
an d will play a key role In 
determining who the next 
president will be. Mr Banter’s 
successor will be unveiled 
next June. 

Mr Lafontaine, an ardent 
European and neo-Keynesian 
BrtHai democrat, is second 
only to Mr Schrbder in the 
pecking order in Bonn and 
has already expanded his fi- 
nance portfolio by seizing 
European policy-making pow- 
ers from another ministry. 

A native of Saarland, on the 
French border, he is the most 
F ranco p hile member of the 
German government a fluent 
French speaker who sees the 
French Socialists as soul-mates. 

A Lafontaine nomination 
tabled jointly by Germany 
and France would be formida- 
ble, but could prove contro- 
versial with other govern- 
ments, since he is seen as a 
hard-driving and professional 
politician who would bring 
back the Euro-activism of 
Jacques Delors. 


Climate change conference 


US endorses pact amid 
coral reef shock 


Paul Brown in Buenos Aires 


A S A SIGN to the world 
that the United States is 
serious about climate 
change, President Bill Clinton 
yesterday signed the Kyoto 
protocol which will legally 
bind the developed world to 
reducing its greenhouse gases. 

The news came as scientists 
disclosed that high sea tem- 
peratures hare killed most of 
the coral reefs in the Indian 
Ocean. Western Pacific- and 
Eastern Pacific. Corals In the 
Caribbean and Brazil have 
been badly damaged. 

Thomas Gureati, president 
of the Globa] Coral Reef Alli- 
ance. and the foremost world 
expert on corals, said: “This 
is an unprecedented natural 
disaster. Corals are the 
oceans’ mast sensitive ecosys- 
tem — the canary in the 
mines a> far as the sea Is 
concerned.” 

Dr Goreau said that al- 
though El Nino, the periodic 
climatic event which causes 


temporary weather changes, 
had been a contributory factor, 
“some of these corals were 
hundreds of years old and had 
survived many El Ninos”. 

Don McAllister, of the World 
Conservation Union, said cor- 
als reefs were important eco- 
nomically to more than 100 
countries. Coral reefs and 
white coral sand attract tour- 
ism, worth £50 billion a year to 
the Caribbean. 

The sign mg of the Kyoto pro- 
tocol was supposed to give new 
impehis to the talks in Buenos 
Aires, wbich became bogged 
down by the aggressive tactics 
of Opcc, the oil producers’ 
organisation, and the United 
States' Insistence that develop- 
ing countries should accept 
targets for the reduction oT 
greonhause-gaS emissions, as 
well as the industrialised 
world. 

John Prescott. Britain's Dep- 
uty Prime Minister, said: “I 
congratulate the United States. 
This move reflects a change In 
the climate of opinion in the 
US. I am now more hopeful 


that we - are breaking the log- 
jam and will find agreement 
here Is Buenos Aires." 

US delegates put pressure 
on the Opec countries to be 
more constructive, and a new 
ministerial group including 
Britain and Saudi Arabia was 
formed to push forward the 
negotiations. 

Mr Clinton's signature does 
not solve his problem of get- 
ting the legally binding proto- 
col past a hostile Congress, 
where a two-thirds majority 
is needed to ratify it. This dif- 
ficulty is likely to delay Im- 
plementation until after the 
presidential election. 

Mr Prescott told the confer- 
ence: 'Time is desperately 
short and political will is des- 
perately needed. Failure to 
agree here at Buenos Aires 
cannot be disguised by fancy 
diplomatic words. We must 
redouble our efforts In the 
next 24 hours to work, work 
and work again to solve our 
problems. It is our duty and 
responsibility to reach 
consensus." 


Anger as bank tries 
to rule carbon trade 


Paul Brown 
In I 


T HE World Bank plans to 
take control or the 
£60 billion international 
carbon trading market being 
set up under the Climate 
Change Convention, even be- 
fore the 1ST countries Involved 

agree how it will be organised. 

Confidential documents 
leaked to Lbe Guardian at the 
climate talks in Buenos Aires 
show that even the United 
States treasury ls alarmed by 
the move. It secs a conflict of 

interest with the bank's other 
role as a developer of fossil 
fuels, a role in which the bank 
has a bad reputation among 
environmental groups and in 
the developing world. 

The World Bank Itself fears 
its move may carry the "politi- 
cal risk of seeming to get 
ahpari of the convention on 
emissions trading”, but sees 
rich rewards foam controlling 
a system by which Third 
World countries can sell thei 
pollution allowance to devel- 


oped countries in return for 
cleaner combustion 

technology. 

The bank plans to charge 
5 per cent commission on all 
deals. It estimates that the 
market will be worth 
£90 billion by 2020, giving a 
total commission income of 
£4.5 billion, of which GO per 
cent will be "profit above ad- 
ministration costs”. 

Rather than opt for expen- 
sive fossil- fuel reductions at 
home, companies can buy- 
cheap carbon credits from de- 
veloping countries, the bank 

says. Or Western countries 

building new coal-fired plants 
to replace inefficient ones in 
developing countries, could 
claim those countries' carbon 
credits because of the effi- 
ciency gained. 

The leak coincides with a 
report published yesterday in 
which the bank is strongly 
criticised for continuing to 
build fossil -fuel plants in the 
developing world The US In- 
stitute for Policy Studies and 
International Trade Infor- 
“f ’motion Service say this makes 


irmthe 


the bank unsuitable for any 
rale In the carbon market 

The Joint report says that 
since the Rio Earth Summit in 
1992 the bank has spent 25 
times more on supporting fos- 
sil-fuel projects than on renew- 
able sources of energy. In the 

past year it has voted almost 
£800 million for four massive 
coal burners in China alone. 

The bank claim* that the 
new plants are needed to bring 
electricity to the 2 billion 
people In the world without it, 
and much needed economic de- 


■MM Uiuvu uewu ouuwm; Uti- 

velopment. In reality, the 
report says, almost all the in- 
vestment goes to existing in- 
dustrial areas, and large and 
often dirty industries from foe 
developed world move in to 
take advantage of cheap 
power. Only 7 per cent of the 
power provides electricity to 
people who previously had 
none. 

The US treasury document 
says the conflict arises from 
the bank's role as a developer 
of fossil fuels, a promoter of 
^gree nh ouse gas reduction, and 
Tnow a carbon trader. 


Student protests come to violent 
head on the streets of Jakarta 


John Agflofiby In Jakarta 


C HAOS reigned in In- 
donesia last night as 
soldiers and riot 
police fired plastic 
bullets, tear gas and water 
cannon to disperse tens of 
thousands of student-led 
demonstrators. 

The protesters were at- 
tempting to converge on par- 
liament in Jakarta to pres- 
sure a four-day special sitting 
info hastening the pace of 
democratic reform. 

State radio said 31 protest- 
ers were in hospital, more 
than half of whom were in a 
critical condition after being 
hit by plastic-covered bullets. 
One policeman was killed in 
clashes around the parlia- 
ment building between the se- 
curity forces and several 
columns of protesters who 
had spent the afternoon 

nwrrhjng through the city In 

the rain gathering support. 

Many of the legislators 
were evacuated to a hotel two 
hours before the day’s session 
was due to finish. 

Appointed by the former 
dictator General Suharto, the 
1,000 members of Indonesia's 
highest sovereign body, the 
People's Consultative Assem- 
bly (MPR;, are widely reviled 
as establishment stooges. 

Two clashes occurred at 
crossroads near the city's 
police headquarters, about 
half a mile from the parlia- 
ment. The first came after stu- 
dents forced their way 
through the security cordon. 
The soldiers fired into the air 
and used tear gas to restore 
order. 

Less than half an hour later 
a column of about 20.000 stu- 
dents and anti-government 


protesters approached the 
same junction from another 
direction. 

Finding their way blocked, 
they used a car to push 
through the army lines. But 
the soldiers blocked its way 
and smashed all the vehicle’s 
windows, showering glass 
over the four occupants. 

The protesters responded 
by throwing stones, sticks 
and plastic bottles before the 
soldiers opened fire with rub- 
ber bullets and tear gas. 

After scattering briefly, the 
students returned and a tense 
standoff ensued for several 
hours in pouring rain. 

As the evening wore on 
most protesters drifted home. 
Hundreds of students retired 
to a nearby university cam- 
pus for the night, closely 
watched by hundreds of 
soldiers. 

But on the other side of the 
parliament complex, which 
has been guarded by more 
than 30,000 soldiers, marines 
and police this week, the se- 
curity forced moved in on a 
crowd of almost 10,000 people 
who had been peacefully 
demonstrating on a flyover- 
for several hours. 

After giving three warn- 
ings, the soldiers fired tear- 
gas at those at the back of the 
demonstration and then fired 
rubber bullets and water can- 
non at those at the front, be- 
fore charging. They lashed 
out indiscriminately with 
clubs and truncheons, beat- 
ing many defenceless people 
who had fallen to the ground 
in the panic. 

"The government says we 
are the troublemakers, that we 
are the ones who are going to 
disrupt society.” said Markus 
Arianto. a psychology student, 
after fleeing the scene. 



Protesters and security forces clash in J akar ta yesterday 
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"But the truth is the com- 
plete opposite. It ls the gov- 
ernment that is afraid of the 
people and afraid of reform." 

The four-day MPR special 
session, which ends today, is 
scheduled to repeal the 
repressive political laws of 
Gen Suharto — who was 
forced to resign following 
rioting in May — introduce 
replacement legislation and 


set the date for a new 
election. 

Gen Suharto's successor, 
B. J. Habibie, has promised a 
poll in May. But yesterday 
the interior minister, Lieu- 
tenant-General Syarwan Ha- 
mid, hinted at a delay until 
July at the earliest. Analysts 
say any such hold-up is 
likely to fuel further 
protests. 


“Indonesia cannot really 
start on the road to reform 
and recovery until we have a 
new government and a new 
president,” said Abdullah, a 
student leader. 

“So the sooner we have 
elections the better. But the 
people in there don't seem to 
realise this," he added, 
pointing to the green-domed 
parliament chamber. 


Sri Lankan war hero joins 
new campaign for peace 


Susannah Price 
in Colombo 


A HERO who lost his 
arm while hunting a 
group of Tamil Tiger 
separatists who had masm- 
cred more than 100 civil- 
ians. Asoka Dayaratne is 
the latest in a growing 
number Of Sri Lankans call- 
ing for an end to the 15- 
year-old war. 

“We want to protect the 
lives of the children of poor 
people who go to war,” he 
says. “With all my experi- 
ence E now know this is a 
war that can not be won. 
We are wasting fives.'* 

Mr Dayaratne Is not alone 
in his sentiments. In part 
the growing opposition to 
the war is Inspired by a 
bloodbath at the end of 
September in which more 
than 1,000 soldiers died 
when the rebels fighting for 
a Tamil homeland seized the 
northern town of Kiiinoch- 
chi in a three-day battle. 


"There is a new movement 
for peace and it’s timely,” 
said Kmnarx Jayawardene 
of the Women's Coalition, 
which has brought together 
groups from all over the 

country to call for peace 
talks. “The debacle at Kilin- 
ochchi really made people 
stop and think again." 

Leading members of busi- 
ness, employers' and trade 
associations issued a decla- 
ration calling on all politi- 
cal parties to adopt a com- 
mon policy on peace. 

“We realised that until 
we solve the ethnic prob- 
lem we can’t have economic 
freedom, no roads, no infra- 
structure; everything gets 
blown up or destroyed,’ said 
the co-ordinating chairman, 
Laltth Kotelawala, who was 
injured in a bomb explosion 
at Colombo’s Central Bank 
in 1996. 

But one of the biggest ob- 
stacles to peace is the lack 
of agreement between the 
two main political groups 
— the governing People's 


Alliance and the opposition 
United National Party. The 
government has been un- 
able to implement its plans 
for limited devolution be- 
cause there Is no opposition 
support. 

“How can you ever expect 
the military and Tigers to 
come together if you can’t 
get the two political parties 
to talk?” said one exasper- 
ated businessman. 

There have been street 
demonstrations for peace, 
and one group of women 
blocked the centre of Co- 
lombo during the lunch- 
time rush hour. 

"I am always confident 
that mass pressure does 
work, because Sri Tanka is 
a democracy and we do 
have elections and an oppo- 
sition. Ms Jayawardene 
said. 

“Politicians have to be 
sensitive and have to put 
aside petty conflicts and 
start reflecting the mood of 
the people, which is for 
peace.” 


News in brief 


Israel builds 
new discoid 


A DAY after ratifying the land- 
for-seeurity agreement with 
the Palestinians, Israel an- 
nounced yesterday it would 
begin building a large Jewish 
neighbourhood in a part of 
Jerusalem riaimpd by Yasser 
Arafat as a future capital. 

The Israeli cabinet also de- 
cided to attach a series of con- 
driions to the peace accord. 

The Pales tinians are now look- 
ing to the United States Middle 
East peace envoy, Dennis Ross, 
for help. He is coming to the 

region today. 

“We will not accept any post- 
agreement nego tiations. T* is 
now crucial to have the Ameri- 
can side join us ... to oversee 
Implementation of the agree- 
ment," the chief Palestinian ne- 
gotiator, Saeb Er ekat, said. 

Stall, Palestinian leader 
Yasser Arafat was pleased 
when Israel approved the ac- 
cord after two weeks of delay. 

Despite yesterday's new 
friction, there were signs of 
preparations for implementa- 
tion of the Israeli withdrawal 
from the West B ank. —AP. 
Jerusalem. 


Yeltsin fails 
to show up 


BORIS Yeltsin cancelled his 
appearance at an official din- 
ner for the Japanese' prime 
minister, Kelzo Obuchi, at the 
last minute, writes James 
Meek in Moscow. 

Prime Minister Yevgeny 
Primakov, who is coming to 
be seen as de facto leader, 
hosted the occasion instead. 

Few Russians believe the ■ 
official explanation that Mr 
Yeltsin's decision had noth- 
ing to do with his health. This 

ls the third failure in the past 
f^w weeks of the president's 
attempts to return to work in 
his main remaining capacity, 
chief diplomat. 

The 67-year-old Russian 
leader, due to step down in 
2000, met Mr Obuchi earlier 
in the day, and a political 
agreement — touching partly 
on the South Kurile Islands, 
owned by Russia but claimed 
by Japan — was due to have 
been signed. This will not 
now happen. 

One Japanese diplomat 
who saw Mr Yeltsin earlier 
today said the Russian presi- 
dent he "looked like a robot". 
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Don’t stop at air raids, exiles plead 


OPPOSITION/What 

to do about Saddam 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 




I LITE security 
forces are on the 
streets of Baghdad 
it becomes in* 
Icreasingly likely 
that forces led by the United 
States wfQ make air strikes 
which opposition groups and 
millions of ordinary Iraqis 
hope will be a hammer blow 
against a hated regime. 

According to sources in the 
Iraqi capital, units of the 
Emergency Forces, the 
Special Republican Guard 
and President Saddam’s Feda- 
yeen (self-sacrif ic ers ) have 
been sent into the Al-Tbawra 


and. AI-Adhamiya districts in 
the past two days to demand 
volunteers for civil defence 
and militia duties. 

But as the US and Britain 
kept up a drumbeat of warn- 
ings about the United Nations 
weapons inspection crisis 
yesterday, opposition activ- 
ists said that the attacks 
would have to be both hard 
and sustained if they were to 
weaken, let alone topple, the 
Iraqi dictator — and, cru- 
cially, had to be followed by a 
political programme that 
went beyond punishment 

"People always fear that 
this sort of operation will not 
be enough and that the after- 
math will be devastating,” a 
well-placed exile said. 


“The Pentagon will dearly 
be able to deliver crippling 
damage to Iraq's capabili- 
ties.” another Iraqi said. "But 


1 hope by now they have 
idea what to do after that” 

Iraqis have been here be- 
fore. in March 1991 President 
Saddam’s forces were ejected 
from Kuwait, but Western 
fear of dismembering Iraq 
and enhancing Iranian influ- 
ence led to the Shia intifada 
In the south and the Kurdish 
rising in the north being de- 
nied aid. 

This time around, in the 
crisis meetings in Washing- 
ton and Whitehall, no one is 

calling for any thing riffferwwt- 

Overthrowing President Sad- 
dam is still not on any gov- 
ernment's agenda. Officials 
argue that it would need a 
ground invasion which would 
not be justified, legally or 
politically. 

“This strike is dot about 
taking out admitt ed 



Saddam Hussein meets military commanders in Baghdad 


one Insider. “If someone 
takes him out, all wen and 
good. We are rolling a die, 
striking a blow that will hurt 
the regime. What comes after 
that we don’t know.” 

Plans for damaging the 
regime are well advanced. 
Apart from a rmam ents fac- 
tories, action will be aimed at 


elements of President Sad- 
dam’s power base seen as in- 
dispensible to bis rule — the 
Republican Guard, the 
Special Republican Guard 
and ah array of intelligence 
and security services. 

The army, which is in poor 
shape, may be spared. It' is 
seen as the likely source of 


anti-regime activity: most 
known coup attempts have 
come from its ranks. The US, 
Britain and key Arab states 
would see this as a polticaBy 
"safer” result some cha- 
otic popular revolution. 

The US and Britain have a 
good intelligence picture of 
Iraq: satellite surveillance, 
opposition information and a 
flow of well-placed defectors 
have supplied vital details. 

But President Saddam can 
outwit all that. During Febru- 
ary’s crisis, his intelligence 
headquarters was quietly 
moved from the Baghdad sub- 
urb of Qardaha to the city's 
international trade felr. 

"The Americans and the 
British know that now hut 
they certainly didn't know It 
at the time,” said one Iraqi. 
“We have to aasimn* that Sad- 
dam Is doing the s amo a gain 
Nobody who matters to him 
will be left In his usual place.” 

However effective military 


action should prove, there 
has been little progress in 
drafting a long-term strategy 
to replace President Saddam 
with a more democratic 

government 

The opposition at home Is 
underground, restricted to 
pamphlets and occasional 
attacks on the security forces 
in the south, though networks 
are said to exist throughout 
the country and to have rela- 
tively easy courier routes 
through the border with the 
Kurdish north. 

Externally, the opposition 
is in disarray. The Iraqi 
National Congress, once the 
umbrella for an alliance of 
different groups, is defunct 
Its talented leader, Ahmed 
Chalabi, is admired for his 
ability to win political sup- 
port and money in the US, but 
criticised for dabbling in 
armed activity without enjoy- 
ing a power base at home. 

Another group, the Iraqi 


National Accord, is the cur- 
rent favourite of Western in- 
telligence services, valued for 
Its links with the armed 
forces and dissident elements 
in the Ba’ath party — people 
who are just beyond the core 
of power and likely to play a 
role in a post-Saddam Iraq. 

But there is not much hope 
of a match between Western 
planning and Iraqi capabilty. 

“We've been here so many 
times before,” said Leith 
Kubba, an exiled activist. 
“Back in February I was 
alarmed when the Americans 
described their military 
build-up but bad no political 
plan. They had just not 
thought about what to do if 
there was an uprising. They 
were taking one step at a 
time. So I am sure they must 
have something up their 
sleeves. They cannot be that 
inefficient.” 


Loader comment, wgiH 


EUROPE/Britain 
stands alone save for 


a single Danish plane 


Martin WaBoer In Brussels 


B RITAIN and the United 
States are once again 
marching unsupported 
to the brink of war with Iraq, 
with only Denmark offering 
the token support of a single 
military transport aircraft. 

Other Nato and European 
allies prefer to stress the need 
for diplomacy, and some 
openly question what the use 
of farce would achieve. 

The new German govern- 
ment, despite its keenness to 
establish personal links with 
Tony Blair and BUI Clinton, 
has cast doubt on the effec- 
tiveness of military action. 

“The question Is, what 
would a strike accomplish?*' 
said the Green foreign minis- 
ter, Joschka Fischer, a former 
pacifist. Significantly, he 
spoke after a long telephone 
call with the US secretary of 
state, Madeleine Albright 
And the Dutch government 


which sent token represents-, [/unsolicited. 


“The French seem to have 
learned the lesson that you 
can’t trust Saddam Hussein, 
and Saddam keeps on letting 
down people who try to help 
him," said one US source. 

The important difference 
this tune, and the main cause 
of US relief; is that the French 
have apparently ruled out 
their previous tactic of laying 
on a plane for the UN secre- 
tary-general, Kofi Annan, to 
fly to Baghdad to broker a 
last-minute (and ill-fated) 
solution. 

“A trip by KoQ Annan to 
Iraq is not on the agenda,” 
said a spokesman for the 
French foreign minis try. Nor 
were the French rushing to 
support an Iraqi Invitation to 
Mr Annan to fly to Baghdad 
this week. 

Neither Downing Street nor 
the White House has asked 
Nato allies for military sup- 
port, and there are no imme- 
diate {dans for them to do so. 
Denmark’s offer was 


tion to «f^a - 

W< 

wasnqf 
this time. 

“We have not yet been 
asked to assist, so no decision 
on the use of force has been 
taken,” said a spokeswoman 
for the foreign ministry. 

“We prefer diplomatic solu- 
tions, but In the past we have 
accepted that force can he 
used to make Iraq comply 
with UN Security Council 
resolutions.” 

But American officials said 
last night that they were en- 
couraged by the “sympathetic 
and supportive" statements 
coming from Europe, which 
they saw as an Improvement 
on the foot-dragging which 
greeted previous US sabre- 
rattling in February. 


■Gtejer EU’ countries stood 
fohvt dfidaratim raade4 
1g$£farelgn 
tottaky sup- 



porting the UN and calling for 
Iraq to co-operate with the 
weapons inspectors. 

• The new question in trans- 
atlantic diplomacy is whether 
Mr Fischer speaks for a newly 
hesitant Germany, which 
could prove less supportive of 
its U§ and British allies In the 
foturd. Americans have been 
keeping a watchful eye on Mr 
Fischer’s trip to Moscow this 
week for meetings with the 
prime minister, Yevgeny Pri- 
makov, and the foreign minis- 
ter, Igor Ivanov. 

A joint statement by Russia 
and Germany against force 
would be a serious matter for 
London and Washington. 



YOUTH/ 

Children 
suffer in 
isolation 


A Jerusalem resident helps his daughter try on a gas mask yesterday. Israel is distributing masks in case of an Iraq! 
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Howard Schneider 
In Baghdad 


T HE children at the Wa- 
kady School knew that 
things were lacking in 
this era of United Nations 
sanctions against Iraq. And 
they blamed America. 

“America has hurt us. 
America is our enemy,” 
said Yasslr Jabar Abbas, 
aged 11. “They attacked the 
schools, homes and apart- 
ments. “Life before was 
better," said Athara Ham- 
mad, aged 13. “We can’t 
buy good food.” 

Beyond that, however, 
the world view from the 
children’s classroom in 
central Baghdad was lim- 
ited. suggesting that educa- 
tion has been a serious ca- 
sualty of Iraq’s isolation. 

Among a group of chil- 
dren aged 10 to 13, none 
knew their country’s army 
had entered Kuwait in 
1990. and none knew other 
Arab states had taken part 
in reversing the invasion. 

The situation worries UN 
officials in Iraq, where 
school enrolment has drop- 
ped and illiteracy has in- 
creased from 27 per cent to 
nearly 40 per cent. 

In a world of satellite 
dishes, cell phones and 
global markets, the chil- 
dren do not know what the 
Internet is. 

David Halliday, a former 
head of UN humanitar- 
ian programme In Iraq, said: 
“I think these people are go- 
ing to have a real problem in 
dealing with the world In 
the near future.” — Wash- 
ington Post. 
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Give them 

that old 

fine 

reSgion 

The Republican Party has lost the 
plot, says Martin Kettle, and 
shows few signs of returning to 
the mainstream 


F politics were only 
about winning and los- 
ing. even today the 
Republicans would be 
one of the great success 
stories of the Nineties. 
Last week, in the biennial 
Congressional elections, they 
won more votes, more seats in 
the Senate, more seats in the 
House of Representatives and 
more state governorships 
than the Democrats — and 
they won. what’s more, for the 
third election in a row. 

Despite that, the OOP. 
Grand Old Party is locked in 
crisis. This was a pyrrhic vic- 
tory because the impact of the 
party's overall majorities was 
negated by a handful of key 
Democratic victories. The set- 
back triggered a meltdown. 
Last Friday the charismatic 
figurehead and principal state- 
gist, Newt Gingrich, resigned, 
jumping before he was pushed 
by Bob Livingston, chairman 
of the House appropriations 
committee. Livingston’s move 
in turn provoked challenges to 
senior Republicans, notably 
House majority leader Dick 
Armey Next Wednesday the 
party’s 223-strong congres- 
sional caucus will have to vote 
it all out 

It’s more than a squabble 
over jobs. The day after the 
new leaders are chosen 
impeachment proceedings 
against Bill Clinton go on in 
earnest. The inquiry by the 
Republican-dominated House 
judiciary committee was very 
much Mr Gingrich’s project, 
but he had plenty of support: 
not a single Republican voted 
against when it was set up last 
month. 

Today the Republicans race 
both ways. In their guts most 
of them crave the president’s 
humiliation. Last week, how- 
wen the voters endorsed what 
polls have been showing for 
months, that they reject 
Republican bounding of the 
nation’s elected leader. As a 
result, the inquiry is going to 
be a thing of ghosts and might- 
have-beens. a constitutional 
rand to nowhere. The question 
is noi whether the impeach- 
ment process is doomed, but 
how it will be Laid to nesL 

That’s a symptom of the 


party’s wider problem. They 
saw themselves as a party of 
destiny They swept to power 
in 1994 flourishing Newt Gin- 
grich’s Contract With Amer- 
ica, promising tax cuts, less 
spending, a weakening of fed- 
eral power; term limi ts for 
elected representatives, strong 
national defence and a raft of 
conservative social policies, 
opposing homosexuality abor- 
tion and working mothers. 

Mr Gingrich described him- 
self as a revolutionary “We are 
going to change the world”, he 
said, winning such transat- 
lantic admirers as John Red- 
wood. The liberal Republican 
tradition was pushed to the 
margins, its paternalist, prag- 
matic and undoctrinaire 
strand, strong In the north-east 
United States, came close to 
extinction. The tradition of 
Nelson Rockefeller and William 
Scranton is today embodied by 
New Jersey governor Christine 
Todd Whitman and President 
Clinton’s defence secretary 
William Cohen of Maine, but 
has been eclipsed. With the 
exception of Connie Morelia of 
Maryland, the liberal tradition 
is now all but unrepresented 
within Congress. 

HE capture of the 
party by right- 
wing ideas and 
leaders has in 
some ways been 
synonymous with 
the party's capture by Christ- 
ian conservatives, mainly 
from the South. This over- 
whelmingly white movement 
has focused on a social agenda 
with no real equivalent out- 
side the United Slates. 
Grounded on a belief in the 
literal truth of the Bible, its 
Issues cluster under “family 
values" — by which such fig- 
ures ns Pat Buchanan and Pat 
Robertson mean patriarchy 
motherhood, anti-homosexu- 
ality and, above all, an obses- 
sive hostility to abortion. 
Fundamentalists in Congress 
include Trent Lott of Missis- 
sippi, the Senate leader and 
House whip Tom DeLay of 
Texas, who may prove to be 
the only member of the Gin- 
grich leadership to survive 
the blood-letting. 



First cousin to this South- 
ern Christian conservatism is 
a form of moralising 
entrenched among northern, 
often Washington-based intel- 
lectuals. The archetypal 
embodiment of what a recent 
New York Times survey called 
“the scolds" is Kenneth Starr. 
Its most prominent exponent 
is the editor of the Rupert 
Murdoch-owned Weekly Stan- 
dard, William KristoL who 
relentlessly presents the Clin- 
ton -Lewinsky crisis as a test of 
the nation's moral rectitude. 
Mr Kristol is far from alone. 

F ailure this month 
challenges the 
right’s ascendancy 
Both its judgment 
and agenda were 
found wanting. Mr 
Kristol called on the party to 
focus on the president Newt 
Gingrich answered the call, 
shovelling SIO million worth of 
anti-Clinton advertising into 
battleground districts in the 
final days. The effort was a 
remarkable failure, mobilis- 
ing Democrats and demobilis- 
ing Republicans. Yet Mr 
Kristol Is undaunted. “Social 
issues conservatism [is] still 
and always the core of the 
party’s appeal,” he insisted in 
a Weekly Standard article. “Of 
the two major political 
philosophies, conservatism 
Imposes the much more strin- 
gent and difficult discipline on 
its would-be leaders. They 
must defend verities so long 
accepted that they are no 
longer fully understood. They 
must routinely explain why 
certain ideas are right or 
wrong, and why the distinc- 
tions matter They must some- 
times pursue projects that are 
at once wholly right and 
widely unpopular — like the 
impeachment of a president-” 
His colleague David From 
went further, berating the 
party for not targeting BUI 
Clinton more directly The 
Inference is that the Republi- 
cans weren't obsessed enough. 

As ever, on left or right, 
intellectuals are among the 
last and most shameless 
defenders of a hopeless cause 
and it is the party’s workaday 
politicians who have emerged 
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as the force for change, in his 
one television interview since 
declaring his candidacy Bob 
Livingston said of Mr Gin- 
grich: “He was a rerolution- 
| ary 1 am a managed” The 
right did suffer a series of 
defeats. Prominent extremists 
such as Senator Lauch Fair- 
cloth in North Carolina and 
Governor Fob James of 
Alabama were ousted while 
more “moderate” leaders 
were easily returned. 

The lesson for 2000 was 
immediately drawn. Mr Gin- 
grich was quick to focus on the 
success of the party's gover- 
nors as the new model on 
which the party should build. 
The instant cllch& of the “Bush 
boys” was invented. Other less 
glamorous examples of (gener- 
ally moderate) Republican gov- 
ernors who were heavily 
reelected in traditoually Demo- 
cratic states include George 
Pataki in New York, Paul Cel- 
lucci In Massachusetts, Tommy 
Thompson in Wisconsin and 
Tom Ridge in Pennsylvania. 
“In state after state", the Repub- 
lican analyst Michael Barone 
wrote last week, “there is a con- 
sensus on public policy forged 
by cmce-controversial Republi- 
cans, which is considerably to 
the right of the consensus Bill 
Clinton, has hoped, to forge 
nationally” ... ; . .. 

T HE election was a 
defeat for - anti- 
abortion mili- 
tants. The recent 
assassination of 
Dr Barnett 
Slepian In New York state was 
a deadly r emin der of what 
such urging* could mean. The 
camp ai g n rhetoric of defend- 
ing New York Republican Sen- 
ator Alfonse D ’Amato seemed 
to draw no boundary lines 
between acceptable and unac- 
ceptable anti-abortion mili- 
tancy. In spite of his massive 
campaig n spending the 
incumbent went down; nearly 
two thirds of New York 
women voted for his Democra- 
tic pro-choice opponent. 

Whether the pragmatic, 
compassionate moodjasts is 
moot The Republican prob- 
lem is that too many activists 
don’t want it. They want to 
purge America of liberalism 
and the legacy of the 1960s. 
■Newt Gingrich-carneto power 
^because he mobilised the 
'party- to- be -mili tant, --and 
retreat i ng at the age Of~55 tO 
Marietta, Georgia, just as 
General de Gaulle retreated to 
Colombey-les-deux-Eglises, he 
may do it again. 

The Republican Party is so 
distinctively American that it 
may seem perverse to treat its 
problems as pari of a more 
general crisis of the right 
And yet within the last three 
years, right-wing parties in 
Britain, Germany France and 
Italy have all lost power to 
moderate centre-left oppo- 
nents whose policies and 
pragmatism owe a lot often 
explicitly to "New Democrat” 
ideas. Huge differences 
remain. And the circum- 
stances which have brought 
these right-wing parties to 
defeat are necessarily more 
local than global Neverthe- 
less, the aggregate experience 
is striking. Ten years ago, par- 
ties of the right enjoyed an 
era of triumph. In Britain and 
America, the right governed 
with a confident sense of its 
historical destiny Now the left 
has. .redefined itself and in 
turn eclipsed the right As the 
century draws to an end, it is 
the right, not the left, that has 
lost the plot of our times. 

Photographs; Eric Draper. Joe 
Marquette, Doug Milts, Steve 
Uekckert. 

Cartoon: Gibberd. 

Martin Kettle is the Guardian's US 
editor. 
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i The colossus of codes 


Homes fit for 
Londoners 


T he wore of the 

Post Office engineer 
Tommy Flowers, 
who has died aged 
92. notably short- 
ened the second world war. 
Between 1913 and 1944 he 
built one of the world’s first 
electronic digital computers, 
the Colossus, used by the Brit- 
ish codebreakers at Bletchley 
Park to decipher the complex 
teleprinter codes employed by 
the German High C omman d. 

Colossus proved that logical 
electronic computing was 
possible, and it could do in 
seconds what it took human 
codebreakers weeks, or 
months, to achieve. It mahipri 
the Code and Cypher School 
to unravel the stream of Nazi 
messages — labelled by 
Bletchley ooeratives “fish" " — 
between Berlin and the east- 
ern and western fronts. 
Flowers’s involvement with 


Eugene Powell 


Bletchley began with Alan 
Turing, the great Cambridge 
m athe m atician, who had been 
central to the breaking of the 
German Enigma Morse - ci- 
phers, which had provided 
the British with access to 
messages on the movement of 
enemy forces. He suggested 
that the Post Office's Dollis 
Hill research station In north 
London, and Flowers in par- 
ticular, he brought into assist 
with the 24-valve “Heath Rob- 
inson” — a mm - 

puting machine, developed to 
handle the fi sh material.. Dur- 
ing the the 1930s Flowers’s 
work at Dollis TTffl on signal- 
ling and system designs 
helped to make possible Jong 
distance telephone calls with- 
out the aid of an operator. 

The Heath Robinsons were 
— for the vastly complex job 

of decoding fift h messages 

slow, and had a tendency to 





Flowers . - - Meccano please 

natch Are. Flowers argued 
that the solution lay in replac- 
ing .their mechanical-switch- 
ing units with a valve-based 
machine. Despite the reserva- 
tions* Of many at Bletchley 
Park, he won the support of 
Dollis HH1 wanagamwit and 
on December 8. 1943 a proto- 


type, one-ton, 16 -feet by seven 
feet Colossus computer was 
demonstrated. 

Although Flowers described 
it as a “string and sealing-wax 
affair^, the manTiine was enor- 
mously advanced, and much 
more accurate than the Heath 
Robinsons. K. was also huge — 
containing 1,500 valves. Its 
successor. Colossus Mark'll, 
was installed at Bletchley 
Park and was operational by 
the early morning of June 1 , ' 
1944 — five days before the | 
Normandy l yndhi gg- It was for : 
fester and had 2*500 valves. By 
the time of the Allied victory 
- there were 11 CdDossi in oper- 
ation, but. they were subse- 
quently destroyed. The last 
survivor aided up at the Gov- 
ernment Communications 
Headquarters (GCHQ) in Chel- 
tenham and was only de- 
stroyed in 1968. 

. Tommy Flowers was bora 


in r.n nd«n and demonstrated 
an early aptitude for engineer- 
ing. When told of the birth of 
his sister, he complained that 
be would rather have a Mec- 
cano set; be was five years old. 
He was an apprentice in me- 
chanical engineering at Wool- 
wich Arsenal and subse- 
quently took a London 
Univers ity engineering degree 
while working at Dollis HHL 
The war apart, he stayed there 
for most of his working life. 

Shortly after Colossus Mark 
IX Flowers moved back to Dol- 
lis Kill and returned to his 
research in electronic tele- 
phone systems. The full poten- 
tial of this work, however, was 
not realised until after his 
retirement, when silicon inte- 
grated-circuit technology was 
developed. Nevertheless, 
Flowers remained confident 
that his ideas had a fixture. 

It was not until the 1970s 


that the existence of the Co- 
lossus machines was offi- 
cially acknowledged. And 
Flowers, who had been 
awarded the MBE, lived to 
see his work more fully rec- 
ognised. He was awarded . an 
honorary doctorate from 
Newcastle University in 1977 
and three years later the Post 
Office's first Martlesham 
Medal. In June 1996, he 
attended the unveiling of a 
reconstructed Colossus, 52 
years after it had proved so 
Invaluable in the liberation 
of occupied Europe. 

Tommy Flowers is sur- 
vived by his wife, Eileen, 
their sons Kenneth and John, 
and three grandchildren. 

Jonathan Flneborg 

Thomas Harold (Tommy) Flow- | 
era, engineer, born December 
22. 1905; died October 28, 1908 


Mississippi magic 


E ugene Powen. who 
has died aged 89, was 
a Mississippi commu- 
nity musician and one 
of the last links with the 
1930s golden, age of acoustic 
blues recordings, hi 1936 he 
cut a handful of 78rpm re- 
cords in New Orleans for the 
Bluebird “race” label. The 
company's market was con- 
fined to black communities 
and, played to oblivion few of 
its old shellac discs survived, 
although white collectors . 
prized such rarities as works 
by one “Sonny Boy Nelson” i 
— eventually revealed to be 1 
Poweh. 

He was bom in Utica, in 
the Mississippi delta. His 
mother was a black domestic; 
bis father a white man, 
which gave Mm ambivalent 
status, fair colouring and the 
disliked nickname “Red”. Jt 
divided him from other black 
people and was responsible i 
for him losing an eye to a 
hostile youngster's bow-and- 
arrow. He met his father once 
only — he gave the boy a gun. 

Farming from childhood, 
Powell was. fascinated by 
music. When he was seven 
his mother bought him a gui- 
tar. Three days later he was 
playing it. Soon he was trav- 
elling to Parchman prison 
form cm Sundays to play for 
the sergeant's children. 

He embarked-on the life of 
an itinerant musician, . in- 
spired by the guitarist 
brothers. Rich and Prince 
Flowers, and a blind man 
who. used the bravado black 
folk-name Stack O’Lee. He 
teamed-up with a violinist, 
adding Johnny Holts, an- 
other guitarist, then went to 
Memphis, where he began 
playing on Beale Street with 
Richard “Hacksaw” Barney 
to "second" him. When Pow- 
ell was 20, his cousins, the 
Cbatmons, settled in Hollan- 
dale and it was with three of 
them — Sam, Lonnie and At- 
menter (known as Bo Carter) 


— that Powell and his first 
wife, Mississippi Matilda, 
travelled to New Orleans to 
record. 

to 1940 he moved to Green- 
ville, one of Mississippi’s few 
cities. Apart from a short stay 
in Decatur, Illinois, there he 
stayed. It was not unto the 
1960s blues revival was 
underway that his name re- 
emerged — S*™ Chatman, a 
brilliant musician, kept sing- 
ing Powell’s praises, but he, 
and with a disabled second I 
wife, Carrie, would not leave 
hone. It was Cbatmon's own 
wife who directed me to him 
when 1 was travelling 
through the south in 1972; I 
found him sitting- under a 
tree, warm and welcoming. 

Powell was reunited with 
Harney at that year’s Smith- 


He met his father 
once only— he 
gave the boy a gun 

sonlan Festival 1 nfJtinerican 
Folklore, stQljp^t^lag at the 
turnrof ev^^Mrasn taken 
him nortii.HB8 coBm have 
travelled more widely but he 
was devoted to caring for Car- 
rie, who had helped him ; 
when be was down-androut 
As he told me "Just because 
somebody wore out, you don’t 
throw them, away.” 

But he loved to play music. 
When London guitarist 
Simon Prager called to see 
him, he had let his old Gibson 
Kalamazoo, a classic guitar, 
gather dust As soon as he 
saw Progeria own instrument, 
however, he wanted to play. 
More than 25 years later the j 
visitor remarked on Powell’s 
sheer musical! ty and his com- , 
mand of an earlier style, : 
which included ragtime ete- 1 
merits and the kind of finger- 
piddng virtuosity not part of 1 
the school associated with i 


Robert Johnson, which' has 
become synonymous with 
Mississippi blues. 

Powell enjoyed talking; too. 
He would tell how he'd dreamt 
that fho dflvfl. - fa tig ht hfm to 

Iday and had juicy tales of his 
rambling days. But he was no 
macho-man consumed by ego; 
he was respectful when talk- 
ing of women, and thoughtful 
too — as the unusual lyrics of ; 
some of his songs illustrate. 
Above all, be was direct and 
open, qualities rare in a 
region whose history has de- 
termined distrust between the 
races. 

When Carrie died Powell 
got a new lease ctf life; he trav- 
elled north again and 
recorded, surviving to see the 
outlaw blues become 
“respectable” in his home 
state, and endorsed for its 
earning-power by Green- 
ville's all-white Chamber of 
Commerce. He played for 
local festivals, then as r 
founded his friends by 
remarrying. 

Sadly, as he grew less ro- 
bust, his younger wife be- 
came indifferent- Be relied in- 
creasingly ah y rtm ds for 

them the astonishing, truck- 
driving photographer; Axel 
Kustner, who frequently 
jumped on a plane from Ger- 
many to take care of his 
needs. An appearance in the 
Alan Lomax video. The Land 
Where The Blues Began put 
cash in his pocket, and stu- 
dents continued to arrive. 

Many are indebted to his 
generosity, and some 
returned it, notably the young 
black artist Keb* Mo’, who 
studied with Powell, etna-ed- 
iting Lone Blues on his first 
aihnm and ensuring hi* men- 
tor earnt royalties. 

VMWBwr ■ 

Eugene Powell, guitarist, bom 
December 23, 1908; died Novem- 
ber 4, 1998 
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Bank qfS**UiHUid mn regi*^ wsdenu*** of 
Ik&NTHrad Comply .f tbc B«l oTSc«l»i tok of 5»<l»dMb«"b- » 
TV Bunking Cndc (1997) tdbwc* to The Code oF Mortgage Leading Practice. 
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I N 1950, when the London 
County Council set up its 
new housing division, Rose- 
mary Sttemstedt, who has 
died aged 86, became the first 
woman architect to nttair. the' 
senior grade one status. She 
was one of five group leaders 
I who constituted the backbone 
of the department 
That post-war era of high 
expectations and idyllic plan- 
ning schemes offered women 
nnlimttPd opportunities for 
dedication, but when it 
to careers it was a man's 
world. When Rosemary bad 
arrived at the LCCs head- 
quarters at County Han foe 
rule was “the contract of ser- 
vice with the council termi- 
nates as from, and Incl uding , 
foe date of marriage’' — for 
women only. 

But Rosemary was a bora 
leader. She took a personal in- 
terest in every member of her 
team, but never forgot foe | 
building they were engaged 
on. She made dear decisions, 
and was not in the least con- 
cerned about their popularity. 
She worked chi a flagship pro- 
ject for the LCC — the Alton 
East estate at Roehampton — 
where she could use an ex- 
pertise she had gained in 
Sweden in housing. When foe 
LCC broke up in 1964 foe fol- 
lowed foe new chief architect, 
Edward HoUamby, to Lam- 
beth and had responsibility 
for the large Central Hill hous- 
ing scheme. 

HoHamby describes her as 
one of the best architects he 
ever worked with, sensitive to 
foe details of buildings and 
their sites, and always on ex- 
cellent terms with those who 
worked with her. He greatly 
regretted her leaving to work 
at the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government. 
Blonde, with a classical pro- 
file and a curling lip, she was 
one of a generation of archi- 
tects dedicated to public 
service. 

Born and educated in Bir- 
mingham, she followed the 
1990s tide, which took bright 
architects towards Scandina- 
via, and spent six years work- 
ing in the Stockholm town and 
country planning office. She 
also undertook private com- 
missions for Ralph Erskine, 
with whom she also sailed. 
She married a Swedish law- 
yer. but it did not work out 
and foe returned to England 


A Country Diary 


with her small son, Robert It 
was her experience of Swedish 

design and buflding that en- 
sured her a job with foe LCC. 
Now that local government is 
mare or less interned, it is 
hard to convey the commit- 
ment that those young profes- 
I signals brought to their jobs, 
and foe pride they felt in serv- 
ing foe community. 

It was not foe exhibi- 
tion of women’s work at foe 
Royal Institute of British Ar- 
chitects in 1984 that a tenta- 
tive spotlight was turned in 
Rosemary's direction. Young 
people from groups she led 
moved on to highly successful 
careers, for example Hugh 
Morris, who became chair- 
man of Robert Matthew John- 
son-Marshall. Why did she not 
do likewise? Maybe the moves 
to Lambeth, and later to the 
ministry, may be seen as bids 
for status. Increasingly she 
longed to retire. 

Her mother retired to Aber- 



Stjernstedt . . . man’s world 

dovey, in Wales, and Rose- 
mary found a pair of cottages 
above Derwenlas that she 
turned into a blissful dwelling. 
She had a keen eye for build- 
ings, landscapes, plants and 
edible funghl; also for shell- 
fish and boats. The snag with 
Rosemary was that you could 
never enjoy a walk. No sooner 
started than she spotted a rare 
fungus high on the hillside 
and, perforce, we took a right 
turn and spent the next hour 
gathering a gourmet supper. It 
was the same on beaches. 

She is survived by her son, 
and her partner Fred Parker. 

Diana I to wn tr — 

Rosemary Stjamstedt, architect, 
bom June 11, 1912; died October 
31,1998 


NORTHUMBERLAND: A gale 
blew down the fence between 
our property and the village 
hall, so when we ifenewed it 
we had a gate put in to give 
access to our field for village 
functions. Last week a huge 
bonfire was built and on Guy 
Fawkes Night the community 
celebrated with fireworks, 
sparklers, hot soup and sau- 1 
sages. For days before the 
event, bent figures humping 
combustible rubbish, 
branches and even whole 
trees came knocking on our 
door for permission to troop 
past our stables and into the 
field to add fuel to the grow- 
ing pile. The fire must have 
been seen for miles around. 


Until the mid-l700s, the term 
“bonefire” was to common 
use, such conflagrations were 
lighted on anniversaries and 
occasions like the eves of St 
John and St Peter, and their 
origin can be traced to the 
pre-Christian era. Cornish 
bonfires are believed to be a 
survival of Druid fires. On 
November 5, the fire on Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields was an im- 
pressive affair with several 
hundred cartloads of fuel and 
more than 30 “guys’’ burnt 
Householders who lived in 
the vicinity must have trem- 
bled for their dwellings when 
the wind blew hot ash In their 
direction. 

VERONICA HEATH 



CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Birthdays 


IN AN article about the 
Guardian Jerwood Award, 
pages 22 and 23, Society, No- 
vember U, we said the Free 
Form Arts Trust was hoping 
to move to new premises hi 
Hackney within the next three 
years, which would cost £33 
mltlinn to develop. The total 
cost will be £L5 mill ion, not 
£33 million. We accept that 
fhin js a particularly mislead- 
ing error since it gives an 
impression of Free Form as 
something other than the 
small-scale charity it is. 

: Apologies. . i 

IN A News in Brief item, page i 
4. November 11 we identified | 
Derek Bentley as the man 
“who was hanged for shooting 
a policeman in 1952 . . Derek 
Bentley did not shoot Pc ; 
Miles. Christopher Craig shot 
him. 

IN A report headed, Euros 

handout to shoppers has ejq 

sting in taS, page ll, Novem- 
ber 1L we said that Cooplands, 
the family bakers in Rother- 
ham, were not taking part in 
foe Rotherham euro scheme 


Death Notices 

j BBU080W. > m w . Mflortns wlih The 
RMI BaifettWH UK to m D»ed 
Mir at am PMMta unit. sl . 
HoanJUl. London, on Tuwtey 10ft Navom- 
i Mtf. WBB. ate » shut ffintn borne wHh 
immense eouroflo sad paten She wfl 
be oamfcr missed by an who lowed her. 
Finer*! service *1 AB Seims Hasten 
Orthodox Catedml, 67 Enrtsmora Oar- 
dm. London SW7 an ThonOoy Sta 
November, use, at vlubol. to be fofloMd 
by a mlwan lapm aU w. No noma, ntewa. 
bu tWWOona 9 desired to The Cmcer 
Rnearch Cameetoi. to Cambridge Ter- 
ntee, London NtonlUL. 

oowho. P ro w — ar Mmarte. cj£, 
FJU, FA*. Mother tf Mkaod James, 


and that all their cakes were 
priced only in sterling. They 
assure us that they are fakrnp 
part to the scheme and that 
everything in foe shop had a 
littip orange sticker giving the 
equivalent euro price. The 
only nn-euroed things were 
the curd tarts referred to in 
our first paragraph. 

IN A note page 6, Travel, No- 
vember 7, at foe end of an 
article headed. Retreat from 
the past, we gave the wrong 
departure station from Paris 
for Vichy. We should have 
said Gare de Lyon. The Jour- 
ney time is not 30 minutes. It 
is three hours. 

WE GAVE the wrong tele- 
phone number for the 
National Childbirth Trust, 
page 20, Jobs & Money, No- 
vember 7. The correct one Is 
0181992 8637. 

ON THE front page of Society, 
November 11 , we had an item 
which said: The Home Office 
has refhsed to increase com- 
pensation to a Surrey officer 
who was dismissed on foe 




w ax 

31 Tbansr Heapfei. London on an 
Navemoor. W96. Greatly tovad by h«r m»- 
band Rod. and by te CamUy. friend* and 
ww— jpu. Funeral aonfca (lor temRy an) 
efcxe Mend*] at WBadvtfe South ChawA. 
tern teal. Brtanton on Wednesday lath 
Nwemte at ICOsm. toffmmd by burial at 
Tha waoteid Burial Ground. Soar Road. 
Brtonton. Sunsower* may ee aa« to Chris- 
topher String tr Funeral services. 67 High 
3g— l RoCbnodaan. Earn Smaas. TaL 
0073 30800a Domwon* lor The Jean 
Andrewa Kaywonti cradren’s Fiw. may 
Chris MMna. 3A.O- Kaywonn 
Frirory School. Fwnca Street. London. 

LOVE. Dwte> Bond, former Oram- or 
FthCTft on at SoUtndt. served bv m*e— . 




bar n the UnMMy Cbtecit. The Hitfs, 
Oxford at 11 am- No Dmhs. nttnatinn* - 
AUwbnart Society. 


■To maps yens wwmmm Wectoono 
M71 TO 4B87 or Dm 713 brnmen 
9am add 3pm Mdn-FrL 


fate who wffl be gme&f uteod by an tab 
atey and friends- Rmwal senate at 
553pm on Tuesday 17th November at SL 
AteHx Cayrch, WaJbecswiduv BuHoOl 
F aaay Dowers only. Donations if dashed to 
v«a«e Uodfctf GoUega an) HonitaL 
Sam base- RO- Sax 25122. Undan. SW1V 


grounds of mental i pBtoW li ty 
after he refused to attend a 
party during working hours. 
We have been asked to make it 
clear that the police officer 
worked for the Metropolitan 
Police, not Surrey. 

ANGELA Harrison, founder 
and coordinator of Grandpar- 
ent & Grandchild Support, 
referred to in a report headed. 
Grandparents who live in 
junkies' 1 tell, pages 10 and 11, 1 
November 2, has asked us to 
give her helpline number (as 1 
an addition to the one pub- 1 
lished with the article). It is 

01789 298657. 

LAURENCE Binyon, the poet, 
was not Lawrence Binyon, as 
he appears in The Faber Booh 
of War Poetry and in several 
recent references in the 
Guardian, one in a correction, 
this column, November 11. 

ROBIN MORRIS, a medical 
student at Sheffield, referred 
to to the Guardian Weekend’s 
look' at University Challenge, 
page 62. November 7, is Robert 
Morris. Sorry. 


MILLAR Suddenly on Tuafrtfly 10W 
Novembar at tna Prfnon of WsiU* Hospi- 
tal, Bridgend- Robot James, ol Ml Park 
Sr, Bridgend Betovod husband ol the lata 
Pat [FtesrtitgL a taring lamer U Jamas and 
Kola, a much loved Draft* 10 Anne, and 
dear friend of Jon. Funeral on Tuesday 17th 
November 1888. Sendee it SL llltydf 
Church. Newcastle. Bridgend at lJOpm, 
followed by interment at Bridgend Cento- 
e sniUy flowers only by request 
but donations may be *ont to y 
, ' Princess of wales Hospi- 
tal Bridgend. AS further enquiries to E. 
Morgan l son. 37 wymtemStT Bridgend, 
tel no.: OlfiSB 853242. 


Births 

FomtVAHUSLE. To Jufie CorfWo and 
WKHam Faroe on 10ft Nwember 1898, • 
non. Thornes Stem ey Fordo. Urn grandchild 
tor VM and Dorothy Carlisle end Tom and 
Helen Fordo. 


It Is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please Quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between 11 am and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail should be sent to 
Readers' Editor. The Guard- 
ian, 119. Farringdon Road, 
London EClR 3ER. Fax: 0171 
239 9897. E-mail: 

rmderfcjguardian. co. uk 


The Most Rev Dr George 
Carey, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 63; Sir John Coles, for- 
mer head of thp Diplomatic 
Service, 61; Adrienne Corri, 
actress, 67; Jeff Ennis, 
Labour MP. 46; John 
McGudrian, chairman, Ulster 
Television, 50; Whoopi Gold- 
berg, actress. 43; Alexandra 
Shahnan, editor, Vogue, 41; 
Helen Southworth, Labour 
MP, 42; Howard Wilkinson, 
football manager, 55. 


I’m Alan Partridge 

A-haahh! with Steve Coogan 

£12.99 each plus 99p UK p&p or both for £24.99 fine deGwsry 


The BAFTA award-winning 6 part 

series first shown on BBC2 in 1997, 
is now available to buy on video, 
starring Steve Coogan as the failed 
chat show host and radio presenter. 
Both videos contain an extra 10 
minutes of unbroadcast footage. 
Volume 1, I'm Alan Partridge 
Episodes 1-3 A Room with an 
Alan/Alan Attractron/WatershJp Alan 
(Approx 98 mins). 

Volume 2, Fm Alan Partridge 
Episodes 4-6 Basic Alan/To Kill a 
Mocking Alan/Towering Alan 
(Approx 96 mins). 

Also avaftabtewhfe stocks last 
Untied Ecfition Bax Set far £44*99 l 
C ontaining gffltlbtiirt and Svideoss 
Pm Alan Partridge Vbb 1 & 2, 

Knowing Me, Knowing Ybu Volsl &2. 
and Knowing Me, Knowing Yble. 



CultureShop Freephone 0500 600 102 

Or send your wrier wttti a UK Crioque payaCto to: 

Tha Guanian CutturaShop. rry. f*-,-,- f g ,,, 

2S0 Wastam Avenue. London WI3 SEE. l£CUiMl«ml 


I maltoMO yuars.’ 
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Norman 


T HE Phil Hall Hotline 
(0171 713 4370) begins 
to bear fruit. A friend 
of the News of the World edi- 
tor. who on Sunday outed 
Nick Brown as gay. calls 
and' asks that he be known 
as “Mr Death" (he wishes, 
be says, to remain a friend). 
“If you meet Phil these 
days, you’ll see he has a lus- 
trous head of chestnut 
hair.” says Mr Death, “but 
that's because he bulk-buys 
Grecian 2000. He has actu- 
ally been grey as a badger 
since he was 21.” Good 
grief. “Also.” continues Mr 
Death, “he's always been a 
West Ham Can. and when he 
was a hoy in Chadwell 
Heath near Romford, he 
liked to spend his weekends 
at Upton Park standing on 
the North Bank (now the 
Centenary Stand) among 
the Intercity Firm.” The 
1CF is onr most Infamous 
collection of football thugs. 
“Phil liked to be one of the 
boys.ijut he didn't want his 
parents to know because 
they were fairly strict (his 
dad was a scoutmaster and 
his mum looked after the 
girl guides). So he hid his 16- 
hole Doc Marten's and Sta- 
Prcst trousers in a coal bun- 
ker in the garden.” 
Intriguing stuff, with a nice 
Monty Python feeL It could 
he a set-up. of course, but 
since Phil refuses to answer 
calls or respond to an 
e-mail. It Is hard to know 
either way. 


T HE Spectator Is oddly 
quiet this week, with 
not a word from any of 
the' resident sages about the 
iniquities of this news- 
paper. Nor is there so much 
as a hint of the savage rant- 
ing about Mohammed A1 
Fayed that is such a staple . 
of its pages. There is, how- 
ever. one curiosity. The 
whole of page 15 is devoted 
to a very lucrative advert 
for Haxxods. What on earth- 
are the madmen up to now? 


|EANWHlLE,Mr' 
Tony Blair'S' 

I relationship with 

Paul Johnson continues to 
baffle. Can It really be true, 
people ask, that Mr T adores 
my sane and rational 
friend, and genuinely 
thinks him (as he wrote In a 
letter Paul proudly displays 
in his house) “one of the 
most remarkable people of 
our country”? Apparently 
not. According to a source 
who believes himself to 
understand the workings of 
the PM’s mind. Mr Tony se- 
cretly shares the main- 
stream view of Paul, but as- 
siduously flatters him 
because his Dally Mall 
articles area very useful 
short cut to the hearts and 
minds of Middle England. 
“Tony is not a fool, 1 ' says 
this source, “but there's no 
indignity on earth he won’t 
suffer to secure the Worces- 
ter Woman vote.” 


I AM distressed to learn 
that my old friend DJ 
Collins has suffered a 
trauma. While working at 
Millbank, and liv ing with 
his parents in Tunbridge 
Weils. DJ used to bombard 
the papers with amusing eu- 
logies to New Labour, you 
may recall. In the form of 
letters fa the editor. But 
these days h Is old col- 
leagues are displeased with 
him, because DJ has gone to 
work as chief spin doctor at 
the AEEU, and spends his 
time causing them prob- 
lems by seeking publicity 1 
for Ken Jackson, the Gen- 
eral Secretary, as he tries to 
pressurise Mandy Maud el- 
son Into not watering down 
the Fairness At Work legis- 
lation. Meanwhile, on 
Wednesday night In Maida 
Vale, north west London, 

DJ (who is flne now) was 
mugged at gunpoint by a 15 
year-old-boy. The boy has 
not been caught. The entire 
male workforce at Millbank 
Tower will soon be helping 
police with their enqnrles. 


T HIS week's Bookseller 

Is tremendously ex- 
cited about a new pub- 
lication, and devotes Its 
front page to the news. 
“1176 Adam Smith pub- 
lished The Wealth Of 
Nations," it shouts at the 
top. “1848, Karl Marx pub- 
lished The Communist 
Manifesto," it roars be- 
neath that. “1936 John May- 
nard Keynes published 
General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money." 
it bellows below that 
Finally, at the bottom of the 

page, we reach the grand 
crescendo, which is posi- 
tively screamed in massive 
type. “19B8 George Soros . 
publishes the book so one 
dare Ignore." Ah well, 
what’s one little decade 
with a work to rival Earl 
Marx? 



Celebrities and sex go together. 
That’s my message to our rulers 



I T USED to be the case that 
ambitious people went into 
politics in the hope that 
they would one day become 
fhmous. A better strategy 
these days might be to get 
famous first, then think about 
going into politics. On Mon- 
day, Baroness Jay cast 
around for names who might 
work with the Women's Unit, 
and came up with Geri Spice 
and Emma Thompson. 

On Tuesday. Labour hope- 
fuls for the mayor of London's 
job learned that they would 
benefit more from a proven 
record in light entertainment, 
say. than in left-of-centre poli- 
tics. The modem taste for ce- 
lebrity politics is now such 
that these things pass almost 
unre m arked; it was Emma 
Thompson's refusal to take up 
Baroness Jay's offer which 
made the bigger headline, not 
the fact of the offer itself. 

The principle of the celeb- 
rity figurehead Is well-estab- 
lished. Ever since Princess 
Diana demonstrated that her 
personal endorsement could 
transform a worthy issue into 
a dazzling media cause 
celebre. campaigners have as- 
sumed that no wrong can be 
put right without celebrity in- 
tervention. The assumption 
edged from charity- work into 
politics, with the UN appoint- 
ing roving personalities like 
Magenta de Vine to “raise 
awareness” for women's 
rights. 

Now it has reached party 
politics, and Tony Blair 
recruits pop stars to make 
Britannia cool, and wants a 
famous mayor. Just as every 
ad campaign must have a 
face, so now every political 
campaign needs a name. 

At a time when political 
strategists are looking to 
business for ideas, it seems an 
excellent plan. If the Spice 
Girls were worth milli ons as 
the face of Pepsi, Geri Spice 


most surely be worth some- 
thing as the face of the 
Women's Unit As TV Times 
sells more copies than the 
Economist, would Joanna 
Lumley not make a more pop- 
ular mayor than Ken Living- 
stone? On the face of it. she 
obviously would. 

This would be quite a good 
argument, were, it not for the 
other one currently coming 
out of Downing Street In the 
same week that Baroness Jay 
was trying to round up celeb- 
rity assistants, her Govern- 
ment was arguing that what 
public figures do In their pri- 
vate lives is of no conse- 
quence at alL All that matters 
is the conduct of political fig- 
ures In their public life; their 
private preferences are an ir- 
relevance. This argument can 
concede that film stars may 
forfeit some of their privacy 
by giving intimate interviews 
on the subject of their sex 
lives. But politicians give in- 
terviews about their views on 
EMU and interest rates, and 
their sex lives are therefore 
off limits. 

T HIS is also a sound argu- 
ment But you cannot 
both seek to appropriate 
the power of celebrities by 
enlisting them as politicians, 
and then say that the private 
lives of politicians are off lim- 
its. The whole point of celeb- 
rities, and the source of their 
Influence, is the public’s 
sense of involvement in their 
private lives. The more we 
knew about Princess Diana's 
sex life, the more Iconic she 
became; had we known no 
more about her private life 
than Margaret Beckett's, we 
would have cared little about 
eating disorders, and even 
less about abolishing land- 
mines. If politics is to be con- 
ducted through personality 
Instead of argument voters 
will demand that they know 


who these personalities are; 
after all, teenagers are only 
persuaded to buy Pepsi in- 
stead of Coke when they have 
read all about Baby Spice’s 
boyfriends in Just 17. If It 
turns out that the star is not 
the private person we had 
thoug ht then this is more 
relevant than a pollcyiD-tum. 

Even if Blair could per- 
suade the publje .'to 'hank 
someone on the basis of his or 
her famous personality, and 
to then take interest only in 
his or her public policy pro- 
nouncements, problems per- 
sist Celebrities are uniquely 
effective at publicising causes 
or campaigns. However, they 
seldom if ever attatch them- 
selves to an argument which 
has not already been won. For 
example, Tom Hanks was 
properly praised for his part 
in Philadelphia — but he only 
played the sympathetic Aids 
victim several years after 
newspapers had stopped pro- 
posing HIV leper colonies. 
Models risk nothing by say- 
ing breast cancer is a bad 
thing, and any old celebrity 
will back gay rights these 
days. 

These are perfectly good 
causes, hut they pose few rad- 
ical challenges. When Ken 
Livingstone passed gay- 
friendly policies on the GLC 
in 1981, the Sun branded him 
the “most odious man in Brit- 
ain”. It is doubtfid that many 
celebrities, if given bis job, 
would have been willing to 
act likewise. 

Celebrity is a horribly 
fickle commodity. Baroness 
Jay wanted the media to be 
talking about the problems 
faced by teenage girls this 
week, but instead they ran 
stories about Emma Thomp- 
son's snub and Geri’s suitabil- 
ity as a role model. Princess 
Diana's patronage won sup- 
port for good causes — but 
when she removed it for per- 


sonal reasons, the abandoned 
charities were devastated. Be- 
yond a fascination for Diana, 
there turned out to be little 
enduring support left behind 
when she and the cameras 
swept on. Personalities are 
fragile hooks on which to 
hang big political issues. 

T his week/ tW, National 
Secular ' 

launched its own' canp 
palgn against an Act of 1860. 
Under this law, anyone who 
protests inside a church can 
be prosecuted on a charge far 
more serious than breach of 
the peace; it is an odd, arcane 
law. privileging the church, 
and should no doubt be abol- 
ished. The society is writing 
to sympathetic people to sup- 
port their campaign. 

Unfortunately for the soci- 
ety, it is organising its cam- 
paign around the prosecution' 
of gay campaigner Peter Tat- 
cheQ, who has been charged 
following his protest at the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Easter service. Peter Tat- 
chelTs name is not one to 
rouse much sympathy, even 
in the most liberal of quar- 
ters; friends and colleagues in 
receipt of the letter of appeal 
have tended to cheer this law 
and toss it away. I’d wish the 
society’s campaign well, but 
hold out little hope for iL 
As long as political cam- 
paigns are fought on person- 
ality. as opposed to argument, 
the National Secular Society 
will have to hang around and 
wait for someone like Chris 
Smith to cause a fuss In a 
cathedral, and that wiE be 
quite a wait. Meanwhile, 
rather more pressing matters 
like who will be mayor of 
London are dete rmin ed on 
the basis of celebrity ratings. 
And Blair will doubtless soon 
lauch a campaign for privacy, 
and recruit some famous per- 
sonalities to lead it. 


He was lonely and depressed 
and used drink to salve the pain 

Leamfrom 

footballers 
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I N HER latest novel An- 
other World, Fat Barker; 
Booker prize-winning 
author of the Regeneration - 
trilogy, describes the swirling, 
uncertain relationship be- 
tween memory and present- 
day experience: the past not 
only informing the present, 
but pressing on it. warping it 
out of shape until the distinc- 
tion between what we know to 
be true and what we’d like to 
believe becomes Invisible. 

As evidence, she recounts 
the Instability of the Blitz 
years, when trusted neigh- 
bours would rob each other's 
homes during air raids, and 
how, years later, such acts 
would be buried under a col- 
lective memory erf shared war- 
time endeavour. 

A similar process seems to 
work across Britain as a whole 
when we come to consider our 
place in the world. Despite 
strong evidence to' the con- 
trary, we stift like to think that 

ours is a nation twinned to 
another country called “Best”. 
We pride ourselves on havu^g,. 
the best police forte in the , " 
world, thefairesf justice sys- 
tem, the ffneSfteieviston — ' 1 1 
even the best beet 
As Barker points out, we are 
constantly engaged in a revi- 
sion of the present to match 
our long-held beliefe and prej- 
udices. But what happens 
when it’s no longer possible to 
make that kind of settlement 
between two worlds? How do 
we respond when it becomes 
apparent that what we would 
like to consider as the 
truth is contradicted by the 
evidence before us? 

S URELY the bitterest 
irony of the Stephen 
Lawrence case, for 
instance, is that Neville and 
Doreen Lawrence believed in 
the essential probity and fair- 
ness of the police until it came 
to the investigation oftheir 
son's death. Now their despair 
at the institutional racism 
which stymied the hunt for 
Stephen's killers threatens to 
became a national collapse in 
faith at the'failfcre ofMet Com- 
missioner Paul Condon to ac- 
knowledge the culpability of 
his own force. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the suggestion 
that ours m ight be the finest 
police in the world feels piti- 
fully anachronistic, if not 
wholly offensive. 

It is, you could argue, a bar- 
ren time to be British if you 
consider how few of our Insti- 
tutions, from the police to the 
monarchy and the judiciary, 
have managed to retain the ■ 
level of respect once automati- 
cally accorded them by the 


We need a permanent movement to enforce our rights against Lord Irvine, particularly the right to trial by jury 

Civil rights now, please 


Michael 
Mansfield QC 


T HIS week ought to be a 
time for celebration 
and anticipation of a 
fairer and more just society, 
as we officially incorporate 
for the first time the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human 
Rights into domestic law via 
the Human Rights AcL 
Ironically, however, there 
is now an even greater need 
than ever before for con- 
certed action to protect 
rights and ensure their en- 
forcement in a meaningful 
way for ordinary people. 
Nothing short of a national 
civil rights movement can 
provide the Impetus to 
translate words into prac- 
tice. 

In the US, Martin Luther 
King had to lead such a 
movement in order to 
achieve recognition for 
basic rights. Now, however. 


the struggle has moved from 
the stage of establishing 
rights to enforcing them. 

The predicament is best 
Illustrated, as it was in the 
OS. by the plight of the black 
population, although it is by 
no means Limited to them. 
Until Nelson Mandela 
entered the arena in May 
1993. in support of the fam- 
ily of the murdered Stephen 
Lawrence. It Is doubtful 
whether public debate of the 
kind engendered currently 
would have occurred, in- 
stead of lurching from one 
case to another, Grom the 
Netting Hill disturbances to 
the Deptford Are, to the 
Bradford 12. to the deaths of 
Cherry Groce and Cynthia 
Jarrett, there is clearly now 
a need for a permanent 
movement to provide a 
sense of purpose, identity, 
solidarity and resources for 
those se&mg both the truth 
and effective remedies. 

Yet the black communities 
are not akme in feeling Iso- 


lated. Many others can echo 
their feelings of injustice — 
Hillsborough, Lockerbie, 
Irish famili es during the 70s 
and 80s, environmental ac- 
tivists, animal rights protes- 
tors, poll-tax objectors. 

There is an interesting ex- 
ample In the field of funda- 
mental rights presently 
being peddled by Lord Ir- 


Black communities 
are not alone in 
feeling isolated. 
Many feel injustice 


vine, the Lord Chancellor, 
and others. It is the proposal 
to abolish the right to 
choose jury trial for offences 
(which Include dishonesty), 
representing between 20 to 
30 per cent of an cases in the 
crown court. Al t hough the 
Runciman Commission 


mooted they a 'fen con- 
ceded that the overwhelm- 
ing results of all research 
demonstrated that the pub- 
lic preferred jury trial be- 
cause they regarded it as 
fairer. Furthermore, the 

roots of jury trial dating 

back to Magna Carta, and 
landmark trials of William 
Penn, Pouting and Randle & 
Pottle, demonstrate not only 
the essentially democratic 
element but also the consci- 
entious approach. 

As EP Thompson elo- 
quently expressed tti “The 
English common law rests 


upon a bargain between, the 
law and the people. The jury 
box is where the people' 
come into the court; the 
Judg e watches them and the 
jury watches back. A jury Is 
the place where the bar gain 
Is struck. A jury attends in 
judgment not only upon the 
accused but also upon the 
justice and humanity of file 
law.” 

Jack Straw, in opposition. 


said the plan was “unfair, 
short-sighted and likely to 
prove ineffective”, and the 
then shadow Attorney Gen- 
eral, John Morris, pro- 
claimed that “the right to 
Jury must be kept — ft is 
cardinal". Barely one year 
later — volte face. The 


human rights coumrissiona 
initially promised by the 
Government have now slid 
off the drawing board. These 
were desirable in order to 
vet previous legislation 
passed by the Tories — for 
example, the abolition to the 
right of silence, public order 



public. It’s even the case that 
those few individuals upon 
whom we confer the responsi- 
bility of national honour seem 
to have let us down. 

During the World Cup, both 
England and Scotland had 
hi gh hopes. The latter of quali- 
fying past the first round, the 
former of revisiting the glory 
of i960. Neither team came 
dose to fulfilling those ambi- 
tions. Britain expected better 
but this depressing outcome 
only seems to confirm the fur- 
ther humbling of a former 
great power from mighty em- 
pire to international under- 
dog. Yet within the England 
camp there was one player 
who offered a model of hero- 
ism that suggests Britain’s 
future need not be one of per- 
petual mourning for its by- 
gone status. 

On returning from France, 
Tony Adams published Addio. 
tton, a biography that substi- 
tuted the usual players' boast- 
ing about matches won and 
women wooed for an unatint- 
ingly frank account of his al- 
coholism. Here was a man 
who had done his best all bis 
life and been duly rewarded 
with the captaincy of Arsenal 
and a permanent place in the 
England team. Yet he was 
lonely and depressed and used 
drink to salve the pain of 
those emotions. The publish- 
ing of Addiction then, took a 
different form of bravery from 
that which Adams, the rock at 
the centre of the Arsenal and 
England defence, is commonly 
known. In its wake, Paul Gas- 
coigne sought help for his own 
alcoholism, prompting tearful 
words or support from an-‘ 
other-former drinker. Paul 
Merson. 

Before the footballer on the 
confessional couch becomes 
just another clicM, It’s worth 
remembering that while we 


Paul Condon would 
do well to take a leaf 
out of Tony 
Adams’s book. 


expect such players to uphold 
national honour on the pitch 
we know little of their inner 
selves. By bringing the acutely 
personal into the public 
arena. Adams suggests that 
the two are indivisible. 

It seems tome that a wider 
lesson can be drawn from this. 
If Britain can no longer have 
whole-hearted faith in its in- 
stitutions this is hardly some- 
thing to mOum. In fact, it's an 
opportunity to come to terms 
with the complexity of this 
country as it really is, hot as 
we might simply like It to be. 
As the Stephen Lawrence case 
shows, Britain is hardly the 
best place in the world to live. 

Yet it would be a better 

country if it learnt ways to ac- 
knowledge and address Its 
faults rather th a n ignore 
them. Paul Condon would do 
well to take a leaf out of Tony 
Adams’s book. 


Ekow Esfiun is edfor of Arena 
maagaztne 


pro visions limiting demon- 
strations and processions — 
and to vet proposed legisla- 
tion to ensure that It con- 
forms with the convention. 
It was also desirable to pro- 
vide education, materials, 
and training on the impact 
at the conv en tion. 

As Heather HalLott, chair 
of the Bar, rightly ■ com- 
mented: it is irony Indeed if 

many of the first cases to be 

brought are ones challeng- 
ing the legality at the Gov- 
ernment’s own legisl ati ve 
programme — the restric- 
tion of jury trials, the 
terrorism bill and anfrdrug- 
t ntfft d rin g measures. 

The simple truth is that 
we still have a Government 
that despite an Its high* 
sounding words speaks in 
one di r ection and looks in. 
the other, a Government 
willing .to incorporate rights 
Into law, yet one that still 
frustrates every attempt to 
implement them effectively- 
They must be moved. 
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C A sergeant decided to 
offer Lady Butler-Sloss 
an improvement course’ 

P L Jones, Letters 


Battling 
for Britain 

Blair fights SNP claims 

NO MATTER that he was bom there, Tony 
Blair can hardly look forward to visiting 
Scotland Every time he heads north, he 
seems to run into trouble. During last year’s 
election campaign he raised hackles when 
he compared a future Scottish parliament to 
a “parish council”. Later, he stumbled when 
he was overheard lambasting the Scottish 
press corps as a bunch of ‘Imreocrastructed 
wankers”. So few. would blame the FM if his 
heart failed to leap as he pulled into Strath- 
clyde University last night, there to deliver 
what was billed as a "keynote speech”. 

Such addresses are usually saved for 
party conferences or election camp ai g ns — 
and the use of the word is telling For Mr 
Blair was. in Scotland less as Prime Minis ter 
than as leader of the Labour Party, in town 
to do partisan battle. The enemy is the 
Scottish National Party, which threatens to 
give Labour a severe bloody nose in nest 
May’s elections for the new parliament. For 
six months of this year the SNP led Labour 
in the polls; now they are slightly b ehind, I 
As long as they stay neck-and-neck, the SNP 
stands a genuine chance of depriving Mr 
Blair’s- party of overall contrdL It is no 
longer science fiction to imagine Alex SaL 
mond, and not Donald Dewar, as the first 
First Minister of Scotland. 

The “unreconstructed” reading of Mr 
Blair’s trip, then, is as a mission designed to 
calm the natives. The locals are getting 
restless — all Wiliam Wallace and facepaint 
— and the Prime Minister had to impose 


some order. But there’s more to it than t hat 
Labour has discovered that its completiaa of 
what John Smith called the “unfinished 
business” of devolution has. imiraghpri a 
new and unpredictable dynamic. With the 
parliament about to be bom, those Scots 
who feel a cultural separateness from Eng- 
land — rather than the mere urge fin- 
greater decentralisation — have moved on 
to the next demand: separatism. The debate 
has ratcheted up. NO longer will mere 
autonomy within Britain be good, enough; 
now a substantial number of Scots want to 
break away altogether. 

This has presented Tony Blair and his 
party with a huge challenge. Throughout 
the 1960s, Labour was the obvious champion 
of Scotland, fighting to wrest power from 
the England-centric Tories. But now Labour 
is seen, unavoidably, as the party of the 
British government, issuing orders from 
faraway WhitehalL Many of Labour’s lead- 
ers may speak in a Scottish accent, but the 
SNP has made headway casting Gordon 
Brown, Robin Cook, Alastair Darling and 
Donald Dewar as the Men from London. 

' The result is a new burden an Labour. It 
now falls to the Government to perform a 
function previously reserved for the Conser- 
vatives: it must make the case for the Union. 
Tony Blair pnrapaiiatari the argument as 
“better off together, worse off apart stron- 
ger together, weaker apart”. The intellectual 
ground was laid by the Chancellor in a 
series of thoughtful articles in the Scotsman 
(and one in yesterday’s Guardian). There 
Mr Brown argued forcefully that the SNP 
was bent on makfng Scots foreig ne rs within 
Britain and that it would cost the country 
dear by building economic barriers between 
Scotland and the rest of the UK. The Chan- 
cellor charged that the contest between 
Labour and the SNP was now one of social 
justice versus ethnic identity. 


If that’s so. Labour has to fend off the 
SNP’s niatffl that it is well to file left of the 
Government on social issues — and there- 
fore the real party of social justice — and its 
equal insistence that it represents anyone 
who lives in Scotland, and is a party of civic, 
not “ethnic” nationalism. 

Above all. Labour has to make a firm, 
irrefutable case for the construct known as 
B ritain, in these fluid times, that’s a tall 
order. • 


Singeing Saddam 

But first - why are we doing it? 

THE DRUMROLL of battle is building in the 
Gulf Once a gain an armada of American 
aircraft is preparing its bombs, with the 
British playing a loyal junior role. Just as in 
the crisis over Kosovo a month ago the 
calibrated escalation of hardware is 
matched with a ratcheting up of the rheto- 
ric. The Western media are expected to join 
the chorus of psychological warfare, at least 
by giving ample coverage to the prepara- 
tions and, where possible, editorial support 
to the operation. 

But there are differences from the Kosovo 
climax. There is no negotiating process 
underway with Iraq, for which the military 
threat could provide muscular back-up. Nor 
is the Iraqi leader, Saddam Hussein, a man 
who is as susceptible to reason as the 
Yugoslav President For aU his c unning and 
prevarication Slobodan Milosevic under- 
stands the balance of forces and has always 
drawn back from the brink. Saddam, by 
contrast is a man of rufhlessness 
desperation who cates little for most of his 
people 

The prospect, therefore, is that he will not 
back down in the face of the looming threat 


of overwhelming force. This means that 
those — in Washington and elsewhere — 
who advocate it have a momentous respon- 
sibility to be sure they know why they are 
about to use it Is it punitive, and if so does 
the punishment really match the crime? Are 
cruise missiles and smart bombs not an 
excessive retaliation for the offence of defy- 
ing United Nations inspectors? Are those 
who pick the targets sure they will be 
putting the right people to death, and not 
innocent civilians? 

If the aim is more than punitive, what is 
the political strategy behind it? Are the 
United States and Britain trying to h*t 
Sa/Mam a n d big d ogA aiTiaa, the headquar- 
ters of the Revolutionary Guards, the com- 
mand and control bunkers of his army 
command, and big presidential in 

tiie hope that enough dioafforHnn is caused 
for dissidents to take over? Regrettably, the 
record of the dissidents is not impressive 
and Saddam bag already murdered many of 
thawi. Is the aim to cause SO much diana in 
Iraq that the Ba’ath party’s regional ene- 
mies, th e fib lag in the winth and fha Kurds 
in the north, ca n provoke a general uprising 
which dhang pg the regime in Ba ghdad? 

These questions may have convincing 
answers but we need to hear them. Indepen- 
dently of the Americans, Robin Cook find 
George Robertson should tedl us what they 
are. 


Roy’s sending off 

The boot for missing !e but 

THE GAME between Arsenal and Chelsea 
in the Worthington Cup the other ni ght wag 
billed as a London derby. Say again? Stam- 
ford Bridge is a Babel and as for Highbury 
the coach is Irish, the manag er French, the 


striker Dutch and so on down the te a m 
sheet Misgivings we might have about a 
certain American nti«n becoming a Pre- 
miership owner but t he intematlonaUsatiOP 
of English footbafl must be counted the best 
thing that has happened to the game since 
young Jimmy Hiu secured the abolition of 
player serfdom in the early sixties. 

In theory the occupation of top slots by 
foreign players might become a disincentive 
to the emergence of homfoborn talent, ex- 
cept that internationalisation cuts two ways 
and good Bngiigh footballers are not likely 
to be overlooked in foe rest of Europe, 
especially now foe German and French 
leagues are themselves opening up in 
colour, language and nationality. In a game 
where talent shows early, the feet Premier- 
ship sides are cosmopolitan won’t affect 
players in their critical years. 

The fate of Roy Evans at Liverpool is a 
sad one. He has been a loyal servant of a 
great club and his going puts paid to its 
proud, Shankly tradition of longevity in the 
dug-out; the “doubte-header” with G&ard 
HouHier has been personally humiliating. 
The Liverpool board has given the impres- 
sion it believes foreign managers make 
magic. Ruud Gullit’s far-ftom-fanmediate 
impact at St James's Park let alone Liver- 
pool’s structural problems ought to dispel 
that But in the longer run the arrival of 
these French coaches must be deemed good 
news. They bring with them — witness 
Arsdne Wenger — standards of education 
and culture hitherto unknown in dub man- 
agement and above aU they import sports 
professionalism antithetical to the drunken 
amateurism still evident in certain quar- 
ters, and not just in Middlesborough’s front 
line. French managers, like Kalian, Dutch 
and German are trained, ggaminefl and 
middle class. And that, like it or not, is 
football’s future. 
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Al Fayed fails 
to fly the flag 

C E Montague's great- _ 
grandson, Simon Monta- 
gue, writes (Letters, Novem- 
ber 11) suggesting one 
consequence efthe Great War 
was a loss of pdblic trust in 
newspaper journalists. Simon 
Montague does not mention 
that his great-grandfather 
was appointed eraser to all , ' 
five Official War Corresoon- •" 
dents onthe WestemJ'rant ! V 
David Lewis. 

Macclesfield, Cheshire. 

I ORD Hunt would have 
I— baulked at the verb in your 

hftiwflfna fj wflil plmriw hn 
oanquered Everest (November 
9). He was wise enough to 
fayywfofd'* ffifflintuto mig ht 
be climbed, but never con- 
quered. ■ 

Prof Roderick A Smith. 
University of Sheffield. 

I F George Forth can translate 
■from Finnish “without any 
problems" (Letters, Novem- 
ber 12) he should apply for a 
Job in one of the European in- 
stitutions forthwith. 

Henry Wickens. 

WaldblUig, Luxembourg. 

\ A /Hire vans are old hat 
V V (Letters, November 12). 
Street cyclists know it's red 
Pared Force vans now. 

James Hogan. 

London. . . 

o o Mohamed Al ftayed’s 
Oweb site is encouraging 
people to support his cam- 
paign for a UK passport 
(Wheeo’8 world. November 
11). Strange then Its URL do- 
main is the stateless. a>m 
rather than a flag-flying -co w*. 
Peter Ogbom. 

Bournemouth. 

1 A IITH Tom and Prize both 
V V going, It seems that we. 
must add Borsetshire to the 

growing list of places suffer- 
ing rapid deforestation. 

Simon Rake. 

Totnes, Devon. 


They can also serve 


\ A /HY do these men lament 
VVthfe absence of a call to 
arms In their day? (Oh, for a 
lovely war. G2, November 10). 
Is ft because they yearn for a 
rtmp when enemies and issues 
were clearly defined and their 

rrito fa agai ns t ftwn 

was controlled by others? The 
men quoted aU seem obsessed 
th^their gsqqgftfoqflas coaly ~ 
trivial issues*) ocqupytfaam 
and that theirs is “an era that 
history will quickly forget". 

History is likely to remem- 
ber their era as a time when 
institutionalised injustice 
and global inequality went 
largely unchallenged. 3b 
claim that we lack the perspec- 
tive war would provide us 
with is a nonsense in this age 
of mass information and easy 
travel. . . 

Sean Flood. 

London. 

I’M writing this on Armistice 
I Day to say that the possibil- 
ity implied by your article 
horrified me: that we might 
drift into war because some 
bored, articulate people 
whlnge “we’ve never been 
tested”. The idea of service 
does not necessarily imply 
service in war. In other words, 
there are plenty of ways you 


can serve your community 
without raising the spectre of 
a country defined by war. 

Here’s just one Idea for Jer- 
emy Paxman aqd others ... I 
am chair of governors at a 
slate school which is desper- 
ately in need of other gover- 
nors who are passionate about 
the rights of children. 

XtfivdkJuiita. ' 

Bedford. 1 

*T*HE tragedy of our time is 
I not that welackfoe inferno 
afa war in which to prove . 
ourselves (Godforbid) but that 
we dont hay® the courage to 
win the peatee, or make the 
relatively small sacrifices 
necessary to build a better 
society. . 

Of course it’s a selfish, solip- 
sistic society today. We’ve 
aba ndo n ed the great ideals of 
foil employment, redistribu- 
tion of wealth, the welfare 
state and service to the com- 
munity. And we don’t have to 
die for them (as some of our 
parents did in the second 
world war). AU we have to do 
is to pay more taxes. 

Since we have steadfastly 
refused to do this for some 
years now, we get the politi- 
cians we deserve and we paper 
our conscien c es with such 


sad, seif-pampering phenom- 
ena as counselling and dietary 
preoccupations, to name but 
two. 

If s all deeply depressing, 
but definitely not worth going 
to war about 
LG Clark. 

Cornwall. . 

DERHAPS Robert Harris, 
l Andrew Roberts and Jer- 
emy Paxman have shares tn 
armament companies? If they 
are so eager to involve then- 
selves in mass slaughter, * 
there are plenty afbloody con- 
flicts round the world to which 
they can take themselves off 
fo r a cou rse of self- 
improvement 
Mike Hennessey. 
Durchhausen, 

Germany. 

I ERBMY Paxman says he 
Udoesut have an answer to 
the purpose oflife. I thought it 
was a case of “out ofthe un- 
known we came, into the un- 
known we go, and we’re here 
became we're here because 
we’re here”. 

Aristotle, Homer, Freud or 
was it the immortal Spike? I 
think we should be told. 

Eric Turner. 

Norwich, Norfolk. 


Father’s role in bringing up baby 


I OU1SA Young (Cute but 
L-dangerous, <32, November 
11) describes well the isola- 
tion that many fathers exper- 
ience if the mother is unable 
to share the joy and respons- 
ibility ofthe new baby. 

But the article underest- 
imates the task of reorientat- 
ing the services of health vis- 
Itors towards working with 
both parents. Most tethers 
never see a health visitor, 
since they are at work when 
the health visitor comes. 
Health visitors are trained to 
provide services to mothers. 


not to tethers. Even in the 
scheme introduced in your 
article, aimed to help both 
parents, the first step is a ques- 
tionnaire for mothers only. 

This suggests to tethers, 
like most other postnatal fam- 
ily services, that the role of 
the tether is supplementary at 
most In a recent survey of its 
5,000 male members, the 
National Childbirth Trust 
found that over 90 per cent of 
respondents considered that 
the role ofthe tether is ignored 
byfemily services and by soc- 
iety as a wbole. 


Your article claims fathers 
do not want counselling. This 
is not a reflection on tethers, 
but on the poor way in which, 
fenfily services are marketed 
to and provided for men. 
Duncan Fisher. 

NCT spokesperson cm 
Fathers. 

Adrienne Burgess. 

Author, Fatherhood 
Reclaimed. 


Please Include a full postal 
address, even on e-malled 
letters, and a daytime telephone 
number. We may edit letters: 
shorter ones are more llfcety to 
appear. Please provide a 
reference to foe relevant article. 


Rupert laid bare 



^ S0MJE DAY, SON , AO. 
THAT W ILL BE - ABROAD- 


I 



The press, privacy and the PCC 


I ORD Wakeham of the Press 
LCompIamts Commission 
(Letters, November 12) argues 
that privacy laws would “gag 
the press” and its investigative 

powers and suggests that the 

“thousands” he says now com- 
plain to the FCC every year 
would not be able to “afford" 
working through the law. 

First, each erf the SO US states 
has privacy laws and no one 


ttve journalism at any level is 
gagged (eg Watergate and 
Lewinsky). Second, “thou- 
sands" do not complain to the 
PCC, let alone about privacy, as 


Wfllcpham rlaimg. ffia mm mis - 
sion’s own figures show that 
for the six months to Septem- 
ber 1398, the total number of 
complaints received for aU 
code violations was 14-05. Of 
these 805 — over TO per cent — 
were disallowed by the PCC 
and not investigated. 

Thera is no breakdown of 
these complaints. However, the 
PCCs annual review for 1397 
shows that 1^10 complaints 
were investigated in 1997 and 
of these 13 per cent— about 200 
—related to privacy. 

Bob Borzello. 

London. 


Judge not 

WOUR story (Anger over car 
I crash judge, November 12) 
gave the impression that Lady 
Justice Butler-Sloss was of- 
fered the soft option after 
being involved in a car carsh. 
This could not be further from 
the truth. 

The driver improvement 
course is designed to improve 
motorists’ skills and to reduce 
the carriage on our roads. It 
does not mean that a driver is 
not further punished with a 

ftrip and penalty points. The 

scheme also aims to reduce 
the number of people going to 


court for relatively minor of- 
fences. In Hampshire since 
April, 882 motorists have been 
given the option of a course. 
Anyone who does not com- 
plete the course satisfactorily 
still has to appear tn court. 

In the case afLady Justice 
Butler-Sloss, a sergeant made 
the decision to offer her the 
improvement course. In accor- 
dance with, our policy, that de- 
cision was submitted to me. 

Surely it would have been 
an injustice to deal with Lady 
Butler-Sloss in a way that is 
any different to other drivers? 
PLJones. 

Assistant Chief Constable. 
Hampshire Constabulary. 



Bel 

UtUe|ohn 



I GET back in after a heavy , 
day investigating the past 
wrongdoings of the jaun* 
diced fer-right enemies of , 
this .great newspaper of ours 
and what do X see? Right first 
time. 1 see a pfie of dirty pans 

and dishes this high by foe 1 
kitchen sink. “Just what X j 
don’t need,**-! think. I sigh. 
And then 3 sigh some more. ! 

So my bJoke arrives down- 1 
3teirs. sH innocence. I don't I 


even bother to look up. He’s 
| not worth it I say to myseit 
There's a pause. “Anything 
wrong?” he says. X sigh. *1 
said, anything wrong?" be 
says again. 

He obviously hasn't heard 
the sigh, so X sdgb one befluva 
lot more: "Only that” I say, 
nodding my bead In the direc- 
tion of the kitchen sink. 

"Huh,” he says, looking at 
the mesa. “Bloody Murdoch. 
Typical bloody Murdoch!” 

“Murdoch?” I say. . . 

"Typicair’hesays. 

“You’re saying Rupert Mur- 
doch didn't do the washing 
up?” Isay. 

"Well are you saying he 
dial* ...... 

“No, of course Tm not 
Rupert Murdoch never does 
our washing up.” ' 

“There you arel Bloody 
Murdoch. Typical bloody 
Murdoch.” „ ■ • 

And- when you think about 
St, he's right you know,, even 
If at first glance it’s hard to 

prove,. Because statistics 


show that Rupert Murdoch is 
now the most influential man 
in Britain, bar none. And — 
call me foolish or call me an 
outstandingly brave cam- 
paigning columnist whose 
trouble is she cares too much 
— Tm sorry, but! for one am 
not prepared to sit hade and 
let him get away with it 
Murdoch’s pernicious influ- 
ence seeps into the very hoof 
and web of British public life. 

I It rays all you ever wauled to 
know about Murdoch that my 
i latest book, Hug Me While 2 
I Weep For I Weep for The 
[ World: The Lonely Struggles 
of Bel Littlejohn (Little 
i Brown, £9-99), continues to be 
denied serialisation in the 
Sun or even in the Times Lit- 
erary Supplement It doesn't 
take a genius too see the 
heavy hand of Rupert Mur- 
doch esq behind foal cow- 
ardly derision. 

And ft doesn't rad there. 
I’ve been told by someone 
very, very dose to the royal 
household that the Queen is 


now under exclusive contract 
to BSkyB (owned by — ynp — 
you’ve got it — Mr Rupert 
Murdoch) and that she has se- 
cretiy promised her new pay- 
master that she’ll be able to 
deliver the State Opening of 
Parliament, the Queen’s 
Christmas Broadcast and the 


I've been told the 
Queen is now 
under exclusive 
contract to BSkyB 

Royal Tournament to him by 
January L 2001, with a Ken- 
sington Palace Live channel 
hosted by Princess Michael of 
Kent ready for 24-hour trans- 
mission by the spring of 2005. 

My blok e, bless him. is a 
professional Mnrdoch-moni- 
tor — and a regular correspon- 
dent to Guardian Letters on 
the topic. He con fir ms that 


he’s been told by someone on 
the Inside that Murdoch is 
now able to dictate worldwide 
foshion trends. Take cash - 
mere, for instance. There’s a 
lot of it about Fticr. In the film 
of the Titanic, Kate Winslet 
was briefly seen wearing a 
cashmere cardigan. Fact In 
the Sunday Times last week 
two full pages were given over 
to cashmere. Fact Cherie 
Blair is regularly seen on the 
steps of Number 10 in a light 
blue cashmere cardigan. And 
fact Whaddya know? — Top 
people's store Harrods has a 
special cashmere sale now on. 

Four unrelated facts? Come 
off it. Who owns Warner Bros, 
the company which made Ti- 
tanic? Who owns the Sunday 
Times ? Whose TV company 
contributed £i0m to the Mil- 
lennium Dome, the pet pro- 
jector Cberie's husband? And 
who, fiunously, owns Har- 
rods? The answer to all these 
four questions is, of course, 
Mr Rupert Murdoch. And 
guess who's bought up SS per 


cent of the cashmere pro- 
duced worldwide, or so my 
bloke’s contact has beard? 
You got it: Murdoch. Hot tip: 
expect to see foe Queen wear- 
ing cashmere in public within 
the next two weeks, and Peter 
M announcing a new Cash- 
mere Zone in the Dome, foil of 
futuristic robots wearing one- 
piece cashmere posing 
pouches. 

It’s been a typical Murdoch 
week. My cat is moulting 
(memo to sel£ check Murdoch 
still owns Whiskas), ft poured 
with rain thanks to Mur- 
doch’s high -hande d attitude 
to foe ozone layer, and my 
Moke is furious because bis 
last letter to The Guardian 
('Has anyone noticed that if 
you add a ‘g, Rupert Murdoch 
is almost an anagram for 
Right Prat edeu?") wasn’t 
printed, which he blames on 
last-minute leaning on the 
Scott Trust by yoo-know- who. 
Ah welL Let’s hope he doesn’t 
destroy the weekend too. 
“Muff said. 


Boot camps are not the way 
to help traumatised children 


rVRBOB Grove’s account of 
L-/his work with damaged 
adolescents at Peper Barow 
(The seeds of despair, Society, 
November 11) goes right to the 
heart of the problems cur- 
rently highlighted in the case 

nf MWiari Stiw (awfl trinity 

others like him), and in the 
call by MPs for an inquiry into 
the running of the new secure 
training centre for 12 to 14- 
year-olds in Medway. 

We will never prevent dam- 
aged children becoming dan- 
gerous, anti-social adults 
untfl we learn to condemn a 
littie less, and understand a 
little more. The kind of <xm- 
tainment needed by deeply 

I ra iTinafift Ad ynrmg Rhjlih wi 

who have already entered the 
spiral of decline cannot be pro- 
vided by locks and keys, or by 
staff in uniform (however ca- 
sual) who are compelled to 
work in a culture based on the 
American-style boot camp. 

There is little point in the 
private companies which run 
the centres paying lip-service 


to the need for thera p eutic j 

treatment by simply parachute 
ing in a few psychologists on a 
sessional basis, when what is 
required is for foe therapeutic 
approach to dominate the en- - 
tire ethos ofthe place. 
Michael Hewlett. ’ 

Director, The Zito Trust 

“V HERE are many children | 
I — for more than we care to 
see — whose minds are tor- 
mented by what has happened 
to t hem. These children need - 
sustained support and under- < 
standing, not punishment. ? 

They are not always lovable, 
but they are treatable — given- 
the skills, and the knowledge ; 
of well-trained staff and the 
friendship and loyalty of tiieir: 
peers. What is now needed is ■ 
the political will to undertake, 
a major investment in chil- 
dren’s mental health services, 
both in foe community and In 
residential therapeutic 

pfitahl iehmant w. 

Peter Wilson. 

Director, Young Minds, 
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BT reaches for Sky deal 


Notebook 


Chris Barrie, Media 
Business Correspondent 


RITISH Telecom is 
pushing the Gov- 
ernment for a 
relaxation of its 
regulatory frame- 
work so that it can tie up a 
major marketing deal with 
Rupert Murdoch's British 

Sky Broadcasting and posi- 
tion itself as the country’s 
premium mobile phone opera- 
tor for the future. 

BT directors have made it 
clear privately that they are 
keen to forge closer links with 
the satellite broadcaster as a 
way of fighting off competi- 
tion from cable companies 
that offer cheap telephony 


bundled with pay-television 
services. 

A deal to market Sky's digi- 
tal TV services would also 
benefit British Interactive 
Broadcasting, the interactive 
TV service recently renamed 
Open and jointly owned by 
BT. BSkyB, Midland Bank 
and Matsushita. 

BSkyB, for its part, would 
gain access to BT’s enormous 
customer base, helping it 
break into households that 
have so far shunned pay-TV. 

Similarly, BT indicated yes- 
terday that it wants the Gov- 
ernment to relax the restric- 
tion that prevents it from 
owning all of the mobile 
phone operator Cellnet Se- 
curicor owns a 40 per cent 
stake. BT wants to bid for a 


licence to operate the new 
generation of mobile devices 
— the UMTS licence — which 
will combine voice, TV and 
multi-media services on 
handheld sets. The group will 
argue that the convergence of 
these technologies make regu- 
lations of the past no longer 
rel event- 

Sir Peter Bonfield, chief ex- 
ecutive, said new competition 
legislation gave the Govern- 
ment fresh powers to regulate 
the market The consumer 
should be able to choose what 
to buy. 

The remarks came as BT 
unveiled a 12 per cent hike in 
second-quarter operating 
profits to £913 million on 
£4.4 billion turnover. Pre-tax 
profits tripled to £1.9 billion. 


but were Inflated by the 
£1.1 billion fTom the sale of 
BT’s stake in US phone com- 
pany MCL 

Shareholders will receive 
an inflation-busting 7.3 per 
cent rise in the dividend of 
S.ip a share, costing £523 mil- 
lion. However, Sir Peter said 
BT would not use its cash to 
pay more money to share- 
holders through share buy- 
backs over the next six 
months, although the board 
remained “open-minded". 

The scale of the group's 
profits brought criticism 
from the Consumers Associa- 
tion. Mark Purdy, principal 
policy researcher, said BT’s 
profits were Increasing while 
charges were still higher than 
competitors'. 


Noting that Ionica. a wire- 
less telephone operator, had 
recently gone into liquida- 
tion, Mr Purdy said most cus- 
tomers had just two compa- 
nies — BT or a cable firm — 
to choose from. A duopoly 
was developing, not healthy 
competition. 

Despite pushing into 
Europe and Asia-Pacific, BT 
still depends on the UK mar- 
ket for SO per cent of revenue. 
BT carried 6 per cent more 
calls, but foiling prices cut the 
Impact, so that turnover from 
inland calls rose 2 per cent to 
£2.54 billion. 

Turnover from mobiles, in- 
cluding Cellnet, rose 21 per 
cent to £639 million 

BT lost 65,000 residential 
lines to competition in the 


half-year, against 230,000 in 
the spmft ' period in 1997, BT 
said its loss of residential 
lines had slowed as customers 
chose to have a second line. 

Denying that competition 
was fading. Sir Peter said in- 
creases in mobile, second 
iin«g and overseas ventures 
were offsetting competitivG 
pressure. The joint venture 
with AT&T was on course. 

BT Is feeling the effect of a 
slow-down in the economy, a 
factor visible in the 7.4 per 
rant, drop in international call 
turnover to £373 million. The 
group is Investing £1 billion 
upgrading its network for the 
growth in data gnd Internet 
business. Sales and services 
division increased turnover 
by 37 per cent to £812 m illion . 


Big clean-up is 
needed right 

across the board 



Lisa Buckingham 


Boxes 

blow 

hits 

digital 

launch 




Chris Barrie, Media 
Businwss Correspondent 




N EW television broad- 
caster ONdigltal admit- 
ted yesterday that its 
suppliers will be unable to 
make enough set-top decoder 
boxes to meet public demand 
in the crucial pre-Christmas 
sales period. 

Although the terrestrial 
television company, Jointly 
owned by ITV companies Gra- 
nada and Carlton, will begin 
broadcasting officially from 
4pm on Sunday, the firm ex- 
pects to sell all available stock 
of the decoder boxes, which 
convert digital signals for use 
in standard analogue televi- 
sion sets. 

ONdigltal marketing direc- 
tor Jim Radcliffe said the 
company was ready for 
launch but acknowledged that 
the company's call centre had 
received 150,000 inquiries al- 
ready. He admitted that the 
firm was unlikely to be able ; 
to meet demand. i 

Rupert Murdoch's BSkyB j 
has launched its digital satel- 1 
Lite service and the cable 
channels are due to enter the 
arena early next year. 

ONdigital has “tens or thou- 
sands" or the boxes ready for 
delivery but Philips is the 
only company making them 
— at a rate of 2,500 to 3,000 a 
day. Pace, a rival manufac- 
turer. is due to start produc- 
tion towards the end of the 
year with 1,000 units a day. 
Other manufacturers arc due 
to come on stream next year. 






ONdigital is attempting to 
orchestrate the 4,000 retailers 
selling the equipment and the 
broadcaster's pay-TV services 
so that the stock is directed to 
where demand 1s greatest. 

ONdigltal is launching with 
30 channels, including the 
BBC and commercial free-to- 
air services, and next year 
will introduce pay-per-view 
channels, e-mail and interac- 


tive services. The company 
has trained 5,000 retail staff 
and is providing information 
about which areas can 

receive Its programmes. 

Stephen Grabiner. chief ex- 
ecutive, brushed aside 
research purporting to show 
that only 43 per cent of the 
population can receive all 30 
ONdigital channels. Mr Grab- 
iner said 70 per cent of the 


country would receive a full 
service, rising to 90 per cent 
by the end of next year. 

But the patchy nature of the 
digital coverage is high- 
lighted by ONdigital's prac- 
tice of providing retailers 
with five books detailing by 
postcode the areas which 
receive a full, partial or no ; 
service. The books list at least 
eight levels of coverage. I 


Mr Grabiner emphasised 
that, unlike the Offer from 
BSkyB. there would be no ob- 
ligation on customers to link 
their telephones to the new 
service — although the e-mail 
and interactive services will 
be effective only with a tele- 
coms link of some kind. 

A TV, press and poster ad- 
vertising campaign is under 
way, costing £10 million be- 


Zeneca to sell I Ladbroke backs winners and losers 


its speciality 
chemical firms 


Julia Finch 


Un Buckingham 
CKy Editor 


D RUGS group, Zeneca, 
yesterday put its large 
speciality chemicals 
operations up for sale in a 
move which could boost its 
acquisitions war chest by 
more than £15 billion. 

It is attempting to cash in 
on the global consolidation 
sweeping the field of special- 
ity chemicals. Analysts fast 
night predicted an auction be- 
tween major players from the 
US and Germany. There was 
even speculation that ICI. 
from which Zeneca was di- 
vested in 1993, might bid. 

Earlier this week, BP an- 
nounced plans to invest £500 
million in its chemicals busi- 
ness and two Swiss compa- 
nies, Ciba Speciality Chemi- 
cals and Clariant, announced 
a £3.67 billion merger. 

Zeneca shares rose by 28p 
to 2298p as Jeremy Scuda- 
more. chief executive of Zen- 
eca Specialities, said he was 
confident of attracting a top 
quality buyer. 

JP Morgan, the American 
investment bank, will handle 
the disposal which Mr Scuda- 
more reckons will take sev- 
eral months. But he stressed 
his determination to keep the 
process as tight as possible to 
minimise uncertainty for the 
5,500 employees in the world- 
wide operation. 

Zeneca will retain Marlow 


Foods, which makes the meat 
substitute Quom. but will di- 
vest Biocides. Industrial 
Colours, LifeScience Mole- 
cules. Performance & Inter- 
mediate Chemicals. Resins 
and Stahl leather products. 

Mr Scudamore said there 
had been no firm approaches 
for the business although 
clearly Zeneca has received 
expressions of interest 

The move was applauded in 
the City although some ana- 
lysts regarded u as overdue 
and did not think the divest- 
ment would make Zeneca any- 
more attractive as a takeover 
target. 

James Culverwell of Mer- 
rill Lynch commented: “This 
is a very positive develop- 
ment. There was little syn- 
ergy between speciality chem- 
icals and pharmaceuticals so 
it is good to see them moving 
in this direction. It will create 
a better, cleaner business." 

Speciality chemicals. In- 
cluding Marlow Foods, had 
| sales, of £685 million out of 
the group total of £5.2 billion i 
last year. 

Zeneca wants any buyer to 
be committed to investing In 
the business and take on its 
employees. 

The drugs group carries i 
only modest debts so it is not 
raising money because it is 
cash-strapped. The market ex- 
pects the proceeds to be In- 
vested in mainstream phar- 
maceuticals and 

biotechnology acqusitions. 


L adbroke raked in 
£6 million profit from 
bets placed by football 
fans during the World Cup — 
but has written off its entire 
£9 million investment in its 
Easy Play football lottery 
game three months after its 
launch. 

The scale of the boost pro- 
vided by the World Cup was 
revealed by the group yester- 
day in a trading update, 
whicb helped the shares 
climb 6.5p to 231p. 

The one-off £6 million profit 
was generated from £24 mil- 
lion of bets placed in the final 
two weeks of the month-long 


I tournament — the first fort- 
night fell outside the period 
covered by the trading state- 
ment But a Ladbroke spokes- 
man said the whole betting 
and gaming division had per- 
formed strongly, with the slot I 
machines in the shops in- 
creasing takings and a good 1 
performance from the key 
racing division. 

Lad broke's venture into the 
lottery business, however, 
has fallen short of expecta- I 
tions. Easy Play, which is 
marketed by Ladbroke sub- 
sidiary Vernons, was ex- 
pected to cash in on football 
euphoria generated tv the 
World Cup and the start of the 
new season. Research indi- 
cated it would pull in millions 


of players a week paying £l-a- 
go. But recent figures show 
just 300,000 people are playing 
the game, despite a relaunch 
TV advertising campaign. 
Last month senior sources 
within the company said Lad- 
broke was ready to axe the 
entire venture, which runs on 
Camelot's 24,000 National Lot- 
tery terminals, rather than 
continue supporting the loss- 
making game. 

The good performance at 
the be tting and gamin g div- 
ision eclipsed details of the 
"difficult tr ading conditions" I 
facing Ladbroke's Hilton 
hotels offshoot. The group, 
which is scaling back its over- 
seas expansion plans, said its 
Egyptian business was s till 


affected by last year’s Luxor 
tourist massacre. 

Ladbroke is expected, to fi- 
nalise a shortlist of potential 
buyers for the Coral book- 
making chain this weekend: 
The group has been forced to 
part with the business, which 
it bought from Bass at the 
turn of this year for £363 mil- 
lion, after Trade Secretary 
Peter Mandelson ruled the ac- 
quisition was against the pub- 
lic interest 

Bidders on the shortlist are 
expected to include rival 
bookmakmg groups Stanley 
Leisure and the Tote, along 
with several venture capital 
groups. Ladbroke has been 
given imtn March 23 next 
year to complete the sale. 


*n 


‘Steady Eddie’ takes a 
trip into cyberspace 












G overnor of the 
Bank of En glan d Ed- 
die George, left, went 
into cyberspace yesterday 
and in an online chat 
answered questions about 
the Bank's attitude to Euro- 
pean monetary union, the 1 
state of the economy — and 
his nickname. 

During the hoar-long ses- 
sion John Moore of Cater- 
ham, Surrey, asked when 
the Governor would realise 
that interest rate policy 
had “destroyed the econo- 
my” . “The economy hag 
been growing at 3 per cent 
for the last five years and 
unemployment is at Its low- 
est for 18 years — that is 


not a destroyed economy,” 
he replied. Another wanted 
to know what the Governor 
thinks of his nickname 
“Steady Eddie”, ‘Its a com- 
pliment,” said Mr George. 

The Governor hinted that 
he was relieved not to be 
one of the central bank 
chiefs taking hin wmiriiy 
Into the euro next year. 
Asked whether others were 
envious of Britain for not 
being In the first wave, he 
said: “I think there are 
some feelings of that kind,” 
An advantage of being out 
was that Britain coaid 
focus on preparing for the 
year 2000 IT problem. 
PHOTOGRAPH: PAULHAaETT 


A NEWS blackout de- 
scended on the Marks & 
Spencer succession 
story yesterday morning, 
only days after Sir Richard 
Greenbury — the man whose 
job Is at the centre of the very 
public spat — cut short a trip 
to India to fly back to Baker 
Street and reinstate a sense of 
discipline. 

It Is no surprise, of coarse, 
that a hands-on chairman and 1 
chief executive such as Sir 
Richard would want to influ- 
ence a situation which had 
become an embarrassment to 
one of the most respected 
retail names in the country. 

What is more worrying is 
that non-executive directors 
of the calibre of those on the 
MAS board were so clearly 
not up to the Job. 

Internal rivalries between 
contenders for the top slot are 
far from unusual. It is not un- , 
common for candidates to 
lobby the non-executives. 

But a decent set of non-ex- 
ecutives should manage to 
resolve such unedifying 
tussles while keeping them 
out of the public spotlight and 
limiting damag e to the com- 1 
pany*s reputation. 

mas fa not the only exam- ! 
pie of non-executive failure at i 
present. Look at Booker, j 
whose tattered reputation has 
just been raxed by one of the 
most deyastating profits 
warnings seen by the City. 

Clearly it is in the interests 
"of the new : hhief executive, 
Stuart Sose^to 1 disclose “all 
horrors before he starts. The 
scale would probably have 
been far less dramatic — In- 
deed, Mr Rose might not have 
been in situ — had the non- 
executives at Booker been 
more on the ball and insisted 
that the rudderless ship was 
given a commander earlier in 
the day. 

Unbelievably, the company 
had been allowed to drift 
without a chief executive 
since March, notwithstanding 
profits warnings, takeover ap- 
proaches and market turmoil 
Similar criticisms of the 
failure to grasp an obvious 
nettle or to Interpret properly 
outside disquiet could easily 
be levelled at the non-execu- 
tive directors of other 
companies. 

Just look at the way Lucas- 
Varity underestimated the op- 
position of small sharehold- 
ers to its planned move away 
from Britain to the US. 

An expectation of 20/20 vi- 
sion is unrealistic. But non- 
executives are routinely paid 
£30,000 or £40,000 for little 
more than a handful of meet- 
ings a year. 

The climate of corporate 
responsibility has been in 
place for some time and there 
has been the best part of a 
decade to digest Sir Adrian 
Cadbury's thinking on the 
role. 


Louise (Carol Harrison) and Tiffany (Martine McCntcheon) in EastEnders, part of ON digital's launch line-up on Sunday photograph: qfuan ruche 


tween now and Christmas 
and £90 million over the next 
12 months. 

The company said it might 
have space for up to another 
eight channria on its multi- 
plexes — depending on tech- 
nology — and plans to broad- 
cast MTV within six months, 
and Nickelodeon and the 
Paramount Comedy Channel 
within the next year. . 


Until the present, investors 
have been reluctant to oppose 
the reappointment of non-ex- 
ecutive directors on conten- 
tious issues such as excessive 
boardroom pay. quite possi- 
bly because these have not bit 
their wallets. 

But the latest failures have 
contributed to a substantial 
deterioration in shareholder 
value. Those who have seen 
their wealth so diminished 
should consider retribution 
against those responsible, at 
the next annual meeting. 


Rock of ages 


A HANDFUL of new jobs, 

/A such as those created 
/" \yesterday in Scotland's 
Silicon Glen, wd go some 
way towards repairing the 
employment ..devastation 
caused ^ huge ' industrial 
retrenchment which is now 
taking place in the face of 
global economic slowdown. 

Equally, companies such as 
Shell, which plans to sack an- 
other 3,000 employees, could 
minimis e the wasteland they 
create by learning bum the 
last great round of 
redundancies. 

The drive to reduce costs 
and improve productivity — 
the mantra for late 20th cen- 
tury business — has meant 
not only substantial but also, 
more or less, unrelenting job 
losses. 

However, even bigger sav- 
ings have been achieved by 
ensuring that those who leave 
are older, usually expensive, 
employees rather than 
cheaper younger ones. 

Superficially the economics 
seem unquestionable. And, 
after all, which company 
wants to appear to hlock the 
career paths of thrusting 
young Turks by leaving 
costly old crocks in sitt/> 

— But-plenty arf firms which 
downsized so savagely ifi the 
last recession regretted scyth- 
ing mfrifTin and upper man- 
agement Sure, the workforce 
they retained was low-cost 
and youthful. But all too fre- 
quently it had not the vaguest 
idea of how or where to apply 
its energies. In many cases 
corporations were forced to 
re-hire their experienced old- 
ies, often at higher freelance 
rates. 

There are odd, quirky ex- 
amples of companies that ap- 
pear to appreciate the skills of 
older people — B&Q, the do-it- 
yourself chain, routinely 
hires over-50s, while some of 
the Disney toy stores have ad- 
vertised for granny-style sales 
people. Most corporations, 
however, hardly deign to res- 
pond to Job applications from 
those aged much over 40. 

Something like one-third of 
the 9.5 mil linn Britons aged 
between 50 and 65 are oat of 
work. Many regard them- 
selves as on the scrap heap. 
But, with the Government's 
code of good practice on age- 
ism scheduled for publication 
any day and estimates emerg- 
ing that ageism costs the 
country between £20 billion 
and £30 billion a year, it is to 
be hoped that employers will 
have learned the lesson of the 
last big jobs shake-out First 
in, first out is a sure way to 
industrial extinction. 


Loniiio Africa 
war escalates 


Laurie Labrd 


T HE battle for control of 
Lonrho Africa escalated 
yesterday, with minor- 


■ yesterday, with minor- 
ity shareholder Blakeney 
Management scheduling an 
extraordinary general meet- 
ing on December 10 to gain 
share h o lder approval for a 
change in the board. 

Investment fond Blakeney, 
in which the Soros funds hold 
a 13 per cent stake, and partner 
African Lakes hold just over 
10 pa- cent of Lonrho Africa, 
demerged from its parent last 
May. Blakeney chiefs feel Lon- 
rho management has not pro- 
vided modi value for its share- 
holders. The shares were 
unchanged at 64Kp yesterday, 
but faQ to tip in September, 
after floating at 8Sp in May. 


But Lonrho Africa — whose 
operations stretch from pig 
farms to car dealerships — 
wants nothing to do with Bla- 
keney, particularly chairman 
Miles Morland, who seeks a 
seat on the board. Lonrho ac- 
cuses the Blakeney team of 
launching a back-door take- 
over without offer ing any pre- 
mium to shareholders. 

Bernard Asher, Lonrho Af- 
rica chairman , believes Mr 
Morland bag been less4han 
straightforward about his in- 
tentions which are to break 
up the group, leading to signifi- 
cant layoffs among the 27.000 
employees. Mr Asher and his 
colleagues have also indicated 
that some accounts at African 
Lakes do not amply with ac- 
cepted standards. 

Analysts agree that Lonrho 
Africa is undervalued. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2S39 
Austria 19.03 
Belgium 56.00 
Canada 2483 
Cyprus 0.706 

Don mar* 1008 

Finland 9.389 
France 


Germany 2721 
Greece 45308 
Hong Kong 12.44 
India 7004 
Ireland 1X82 
Israel 7,05 
Italy 2.891 


Malaysia 523 
Malta 0.805 
Netherlands 3.056 
New Zealand 2.996 
Norway 12.13 
Portugal 27428 
Saudi AraDIa 6.035 
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Singapore Zf 
South Africa 8 
Spain 230-M 
Sweden 12-8J 
Swteeitand23* 
Turkey 488.307 
USA 1.818 
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Jaolca Wartnan 

GOTLAND'S Silicon 
^^^™Glen received a 
^^^^boost yesterday 
I^^^Wwltli the announce- 

ment of two projects 
which wiQ bring 900 join to 
an area which has been hit by 
a series of closures. 

Up to 700 jobs will be cre- 
ated in Irvine over the next 
two to three years by the Tai- 
wanese electronics group Uni- 
versal Scientific Industrial 
Company. USI will invest 
about £15 mmi on at Riverside 
Business Park, where it has 
bought 27 acres of land for its 
first European factory, which 
win produce products for the 
computer, telecoms and auto-' 
motive : industries. The -plant 
will also house a design, mar- 
keting and customer support 
centre. 

The project was won for 
Scotland a gains t fierce com- 
petition from Ireland. 

In a further boost to em- 1 
ployment prospects in the , 
area, Murray International, 
the conglomerate owned by 
David Murray, chairman of 
Rangers Football Club, Is to 
open a £1 million call centre 
today at Govan, once the cen- 
tre of Britain's shipbuilding 
industry. Two hundred staff 
employed by Response Hand- 


■ling will fleld customec rela- 
tions aj«i marketing for 
BSkyB, Beck's Beer, Scottish 

Enterprise and 1 Scottish 
Power. 

F oreign-owned companies 
now have around 330 manu- 
facturing plants in Scotland 
which between them employ 
nearly 82,000 people. 

The news comes as a wel- 
come contrast to the closure 
in September by the US com 
puter Components group VSa- 
systems of two plants in Gala- 
shiels and Selkirk with the 
loss of 1,000 jobs. Closure of 
the plants removed £28 mil 
lion from the local economy. 

•• Locate in Scotland, the in- 
ward investment agency 
which negotiated the deal, is 
a joint operation between 
Scottish Enterprise and the 
■ Scottish Office, ft has four of- 
fices in the Far East in Tai 
wan, Japan, Korea and Singa- 
pore, with a staff of 11. 

Its -interim director, Kevin, 
dark, who is in charge of the 
Asia operation,, said that In 
the next three to five years 
some 18,000 jobs would be cre- 
ated in Scotland thanks to the 
agency's work overseas. 

Contact with companies 
such as USI began even before 
they considered their needs 
overseas, he said, so that by 
the time they were thinking 
of opening a factory in [ 





A £15 Million shaft of light from the east penetrates the employment clouds hang t-n g over Silicon Glen 


Europe they had been given catties, these companies were 
extensive Information about in Scotland to stay, Mr Clark 
the strong supply of skilled saidl 


labour in Scotland and foe The US and Europe provide in Scotland and the UK pro- 
workforce's longstanding ex- the bulk of new investment in vides us with scope for rapid 
perience in foe electronic Scotland, with foe US provid- growth, both In terms of po- 

ing 35-40 per cent of new in- 


ti and foe 


catties, these companies were | tracted to Scotland for several transport links into contlnen- 
in Scotland to stay, Mr Clark I reasons. "The wealth of high- tal Europe from Prestwick 

quality electronics companies airport were additional at- 
in Scotland and the UK pro- tractions, he said. 


industry. 


Scottish business and in- 
dustry minister Lord Mac- 
tential customers and suppli- dcrnald, who will open foe Go- 


There are more than 30 Jap- vestment and reinvestment, ers of components, and mate- van tall centre tomorrow. 


ahese companies In Scotland, I and Europe a stmflar number rials we require for our own 


including NEC, Canon, Mitsu- of projects each year, 
bishl and Matsushita. Despite Harvey Wu, vice-president 
Japan's local economic diffi- of USI, said he bad been at 


activities.'' 


said: *T am delighted that USI 
has chosen Scotland as the lo- 


The availability and quality cation for its new European 
of the Scottish work force and factory and warmly welcome 


| the hundreds of jobs it will 
I create in Irvine. Investment 
of this magnitude is always 
good news, but particularly so 
at a timw when many compa- 
nies are feeling the effects of 
the current global economic 
downturn. 

“Today's announcement is 
Anther proof, if any were 
needed, that Scotland is foe 
l place to do business.” 



Shell into farther job cuts 


Union chiefs angered by ‘frenzy 
of downsizing’ at multinational 


Dan Attfpsop 




u • * a * r ,, t 1 .put,. t»ly hp«wse.,Sh^ 'was 

; johliged to ijxfarm.the Dutch 
works oouncD. Flans to ex- 
UT-THROAT compe- tend such councils to compa- 
titfon on the garage Dies based in Britain are 
forecourt and a huge being -opposed by the 
^^^-oversupply of un- Government 
wanted refined oil will mean Roger Lyons, general secre- 


an extra 3,000 Job losses at the tary of the Manufacturing 
giant Royal Dutch-Shell ener- Science and Finance Union, 
gy group, it emerged yester- said: "Thisis a panic measure 
day. A large number are ex- by a multinational to the fell 
peeled tobe in Britain, with In the oil price. Shell are In a 
Jobs also going In foe Nether- feeding frenzy of down-sizing 
lands. Fiance and Germany. across foe board, regardless 
The axe Is foiling on 20 per of the business needs.” 
cent of the workforce of Shell Texaco also announced yes- 
European Oil Products terday that it Is to lose 250 
(SEOP). of which Shell UK Is Jobs in Britain. They are in 
a part Retailing, manufactur- the exploration and produc- 
ing and distribution will all tfon businesses in London, 
be hit Aberdeen and off-shore in foe 

Unions were angry that North Sea. The cuts are the 
news of the job losses leaked latest in what has been a jobs 


I bloodbath In hard-hit oil 1 
1 industry. h^June^SheU said 

ada Hess, a bfr North Sea in- 
vestor, Said ijrwas cutting 100 
jobs, 10 per cent of its work- 
force, to try to counter col- 
lapsing oil prices. And, in 
August, British Petroleum 
| and America's Amoco an- 
nounced a merger that would 
'slash 6,000 posts from a joint 
'.workforce of 99,000. 

Yesterday's Shell job cuts 
Indude foe 15 per cent of foe 
SEOP workforce already an- 
nounced. The losses form part 
of a package that will include 
Shell leaving its historic Shell 
Mex building on the Strand in 
London. 

It is thought that, of the 
3,000 job losses. 200 will be In 
Holland and 370 in Germany. 


Shell said the cuts would be 
made up of a mixture of job 
transfers, voluntary redun- 
dancies, natural wastage and 
compulsory redundancies. 

‘Bifrpgraup denied that the 
’fciits ‘exercise was being 
driven entirely by sliding oil 
prices, although it admitted 
that ferocious competition for 
European petrol sales was a 
big factor, as was the large 
over-supply of refined off. It , 
said the changes were de- 1 
signed also to bring Shell ; 
“closer" to its customers. i 
Shell began looking at job 
cots a year ago. Its review 
was prompted by criticism of 
foe company's return on capi- 
tal investment 
At the time, analysts esti- 
mated that the review could 
trim £433 million from foe 
group's costs. Early this 
month, foe group reported its 
results for foe third quarter 
of the year, which Showed 
profits down by 56 per cent. 


Producers are forced to reduce 
rate of flow along global pipeline 


W ORLD oil prices are i 
at their lowest In 
real terms since the 
Morris Minor was In pro- 
duction, writes Don Atkinson. 

The price of a barrel of 
Brent crude bounced by 
about a dollar yesterday, to 
$1236, but that had more to 
do with looming air raids 
on Iraq than any underly- 
ing change in demand. 

Mark Redway, analyst at 
broker THoare. said mili- 
tary action against Presi- 
dent Saddam might lead to 
a “spike” in the price but 
the longer-term outlook 
remained "fairly gloomy”. 

There is too much oil 
around and the Asian crisis 
has shrunk global de mand. 
The Organisation of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries 


(Opec) has had some suc- 
cess this year in getting 
members not to cheat on a 
package of production cuts 
and, without the Asian 
meltdown, these cuts would 
have bolstered the price. 

As it is, the package has 
simply helped Opec to 
stand still as supertankers 
roam the high seas in 
search of someone to buy 
their cargoes. 

The next Opec meeting, at 
the end of this month, will 
need to approve drastic 
cuts if it is to mak e any Im- 
pact on prices. For those 
producing oil or holding 
large stocks, the only glim- 
mer of hope is the possibil- 
ity that American inven- 
tory figures are thought to 
be inaccurate and may 


Shed 


-ImJ gm 
nnnL — gm 

op a 




overstate the extent to 
which dll is ove rhanging 

the market. Unfortunately, 
these figures are Just as 
likely to be inaccurate in 
the opposite direction, 
meaning the overhang is 
larger than feared. 


GUARDlANRoyal Exchange 
is merging its life and health 
care businesses into a single 

operation man effort to boost 
sales and reduce costs. 

The move, focused around 
its PPF private health Insur- 
ance subsidiary, is an attempt 
to boost foe group’s activities 

outside the hard-pressed gen- 
eral insurance market. 

The FFPlifetime care unit 
will buy Guardian's life insur- 
ance business for £220 mil- 
lion. In return Guardian win 
iqject £300 million into foe op- 
eration. — Lisa Buckingham 

PowerGen 

surge 

A WET summer and supply 
problems from French and 

British nuclear plants helped 
PowerGen produce better 
than expected results. Pre-tax 
profits rose by 8 per cent to 
£166 million and earnings per 
share by 11 per cent. Sales 
were 7 per cent higher at 
£1-267 billion. The company 
will be on the acquisitions 
trail next year with a look at 
foe US or a possible second 
purchase In Britain, following 
July's East Midlands take- 
over. — Janice Warman 

Capital turns 
on to profits 

CAPITAL Radio is looking for 
acquisitions and is lobbying 
the Government to lighten 
regulations in a new Broad- 
casting Act The group, which 
turned in an 8 per cent rise in 
profits to £373 milli on on 
£1172 million turnover, be- 
lieves there must be consolida- 
tion if Britain is to compete in 
international markets. Capi- 
tal's failed bid for Virgin Radio 
cost £963,000, paid to City advi- 
sers. The company has token 
an exceptional charge of 
£953,000 . — Chris Barrie 

Japan plans 
£88bn boost 

JAPAN'S ruling party yester- 
day outlined plans for foe 
nation’s biggest ever stimulus 
package tn its latest attempt to 
jumpstart the world's second 
most powerful economy. 

The Liberal Democratic 
Party said the 18 trillion yen 
(£88 billion) plan would create 
a million new jobs and help 
drag Japan out ctf recession. — 
Jonathan Watts, Tokyo 

Dennis chief 
resigns 

STEVE Burton, chief execu- 
tive of Dennis Group, the engi- 
neers bought by Mayflower 
Corporation, has resigned and 
is to leave at the end of No- 
vember. Brendan Geary, fi- 
nance director and company 
secretary, will leave at the end 
of February, when the Dennis 
Group head office at Meriden 
wifi be dosed. 


Call for rebirth of moribund MAI 


- ■ - ■ Tafpy this month ' when it itt- 

Lairy EHtot t^ __ - vites trade unions and devel- 

econondee amor opment agencies to help 

thrash out a fresh agenda for j 

T HE Government will try negotiations. 

to relaunch the mori- After a French boycott left ' 
bund talks on an inter- the three-year wrangling over 
national investment deal a Multilateral Agreement on 


Inyesfrnent-ip. tatters, minis- 
ters have decided foe way 
forward is to include labour 
standards and environment 
concerns from the outset 
Critics of foe deal — who 
dubbed foe original MAI blue- 
print a charter for multi-na- 


Bank of Scotland 
Mortgaged Direct® 

NOTICE OFTNTEREST RATE VARIATION 

The following rates for mortgages provided by Bank of Scotland, 
Mortgages Direct will apply as from 1st November 1998 for both new. 
and existing borrowers': 

Bank of Scotland 
Mortgages Direct Variable Rate 
8-99% per annum. 

Bank of Scotland 

Mortgages Direct Preferential Variable Rate 
7.99% per annum. 

Bank of Scotland 

Mortgages Direct Personal Choice” Variable Rate 
8.69% per annum. 
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-. call us free on 

0800 810 810 


ttonals — are being asked to 
come to talks with foe trade 
minister,- Brian Wilson, the 
environment minister. 
Michael Meacher, and George 
Foulkes, foe Minister for In- 
ternational Development. 

Mr Wilson said he hoped 
Britain could take the lead in 
reviving the idea of a world- 
wide agreement that would 
provide safeguards for Inves- 
tors and prevent discrimlna- 
tLan against foreign firms. 

But he added that it was 
tfarw» to “draw a line” under 
foe odd negotiations and start 
anew. "There was no future ! 
in frying to adapt foe MAI 
a genda to accommodate foe | 
many concerns it attracted. It ] 
is better to start again with a ! 
dean sheet of paper”. 

The trade minister stressed 
that non-governmental 
organisations as well as foe 
TUC and the CBI would be in- 
vited to the meeting on No- 
vember 26, because it was 
vital that social concerns 
were buffi into foe agenda. 

"The principle of a treaty 
that safeguards and encour- 
ages I n vest m ent is a sound 
one, but it must appear as an 
opportunity rather than as a 
threat;” Mr Wilson said. 

The Government believes 
that fresh negotiations should 
take place at the World Trade 
Organisation — which has 
130 members from rich and 
poor countries —- 'rather than 
at the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, a club for 29 devel- 
oped nations. "We. have a 
long-standing goal of pursu- 
ing investment rules in the 
World Trade Organisation,” 
'Mr Wilson said. 

“One erf the lessons which 
has been learnt is the need to 
Set clear objectives. Equally 
Important, all . discussions 
should be conducted as 
openly as possible, with all in- 
terested parties invited to put 
forward their views at every 
stage of the process.” 


Private finance Guanlian Crossword No 21,431 

plan to boost Sefby'PlSdge 

decaying M m m > » i is |7 |8 

housing stock ■ U - U- U O y m~ 


Larry EJlJott 

S OME of Britain’s most 
run-down and poverty- 
stricken estates are being 
lined up as foe next target for 
inclusion in foe Government 
drive to use private finance 
for public spending projects. 

Unveiling a second review 
of foe Private Finance Initia- 
tive and foe Public-Private 
Partnerships. Geoffrey Robin- i 
son, the Paymaster-General, 
said foe Government wanted 
to explore the possibility of 
using outside capital to help 
local authorities upgrade 
Britain’s housing stock. 

The Treasury is planning a 
pilot private finance project 
on an estate in Berwick-upon- 
Tweed as part of its attempt to 
find new ways of increasing 
capital projects. 

Mr Robinson said precise 
details of how councils could 
become partners in private fi- 
nance deals were still being 
thought through, but added 
that the Government was 
keen to develop local author- 
ity projects. 

''We have made great 
strides with PFI in the past 
year. But we must continue to 
identify and develop partner- 
ships and opportunities with 
public and private sectors. 

“I want to see such partner- 
ships extended beyond PFL 
We need to exploit all com- 
mercial potential and spare 
capacity in public sector as- 
sets through a sensible bal- 
ance of risk and reward." 

The first review erf private 
finance under Sir Malcolm 
Bales proposed the creation of 
foe Treasury Taskforce to 
help central government de- 
partments and agencies road- 
test projects. The taskforce's 
two-year life comes to an end 
in late summer 1999. 
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CROSSWORD SOUmON 21/00 


Across 

1 Draw level, talking posh? 

What sauce! (7) 

5 Thorough physical exam with- 
artist replacing setter (7) 
d Bill's occupation is riveting (9) 

10 SingutiraxpressJon fora bit 
of bread (5) 

11 First (initiaJ) offer already 
writtenl{4) 

12 Cross off make-up man taking 
the foreign subject for 9? fWJ 

14 fane off with a couple of 
fifties? Chicken feed! (6) 

18 Me? Blurt "Off to the 

gufflotineT? (7) 

18 Ready money, say, for 
spaceship In Asia (7) 

1ft Model for foe stars? Your firet 
error,sily!(6) 

20 Not the first job for late 

arrivals (6,4) ! 

21 An aural virus was n the air ( 4 ) 

24 Stir up squabbles, by the I 

sound ed It (5) | 

25 Former players, by the way, i 

were drunk (9) | 


26 Of Jove they're free (7) 

27 Certain coppers, indeed! (7) 

Down 

1 Hue and cry for something to 
start a Fiesta, perhaps (5) 

2 Inter-ministerial Emits? (7) 

3 Grass contains heroin? (4) 

4 See 5 down 

S/l The Tressall novel shored 
up old painters' rights? Great! 
( 6 , 9 , 15 ) 

ft Doetor'sER medteadrrttted 
West Coast City Ranters (KJ 

7 Uttie Bighorn loser took Latin 
mass (7) 

8 Broadminded house-party? (7) 
13 Versailles negotiator Attiee 

cut off cold water abroad (10) 

16 Bird-fancier Koestler had 
nothing to lose (?) 

17 Caught with Latin ki ascend- 
ing transport? Give 'ml (7) 

10 Player swapping ends 

revived... (7) 

22 ...United getting silver? You 
bet. ..(5) 


23 ... Bobby, centre-forward, 
nobbled the Kalian back (4) 


Solution tomorrow 


® Stuck? Then cafl our solutions Hne 
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Model of the 'Spiral* extension for the Victoria & Albert Museum. The dmrig n has been rejected by the local council's planning committee, although it concedes that such a building would become a national lan d mar k 


V&A 



DanQIalstor 
Arta Corresp on dent 

I T WAS hailed as a vision* 
ary piece of architecture, 
an innovative design the 
like of which had never 
been seen In Britain. 

But yesterday the Victoria 
& Albert Museum's “Spiral" 
extension was dealt a blow 
when the the Royal Borough 
of Kensington and Chelsea's 
planning committee rejected 
Daniel Li bea kind's £76 mil* 
lion white tile-clad design. 

While a Anal decision is not 
due to be made by the council 
until Monday, it is unlikely 
that councillors will reject the 
recommendations of plan* 
ning officers. 

But there was some hope 
for the V&A in the conclu- 
sions or the planning commit- 
tee. While rejecting the 
scheme on the grounds of Its 
scale and Its relation to the 
adjacent buildings, the plan- 
ning committee acknowl- 


edged the overall quality of 
the design. 

The proposal, say the plan- 
ners, Is "clearly unusual and 
Innovative, of very high quel- 
lty and design and If built 
would become a national 
landmark". But the message 
seems to be that while it is 
considered a design of great 
merit, it Is not the sort of 
thing the Kensignton and 
Chelsea planners would wish 
to see In their borough. The 
I design, they say, would have 
great merit “in isolation". 

The proposal, according to 
planners, would harm the 
character of the Queen's Gate 
conservation area. It Is also 
higher than many of its 
neighbours, “competing with 
them and brooming over-dom- 
inant", gives the Impression 
of “sp itting out" into the 
street and would Intrude on 
the “quiet dignity" of the Pir- 
elli Garden, the museum's 
only usable outdoor space. 

the rejection came as no 
great surprise to supporters 



ting that If a a building of 
great architectural quality, 
nave rejected the plan. This is 


Fingers erotud 


Daniel Libeskind, the scheme's creator photwbafh: BSYGuaws 


of the scheme, who now ex- 
pect the proposal to be 
referred to the Secretary of 
State for the Environment, 
John Prescott A costly and 
lengthy public inquiry is the 
most likely outcome. 


Gwyn Miles, head of major 
projects at the V&A, was bull- 
ish about the extension's 
prospects. "We are disap- 
pointed but not down- 
hearted," she said, 

“The planners, while admit- 


a b unding that has won the 
support of both English Heri- 
tage and the Royal fine Aria 
Commission. It breaks the 
rules but It does it In sympa- 
thy with what Is around It 
The commission mid that It 
will relieve the monotony of 
Exhibition Road — you can 
look at it and it Is uplifting. 
It's an opportunity to show 
that we can deal with new ar- 
chitecture rather than being 
scared of it" 

The Libeskind scheme, 
which won an architectural 
competition, was unveiled In 
May 16M. It was turned down 
for National Lottery funding 
by the Mi flenofuffl Commis- 
sion, and is now dependent on 



will lead to a still 
lution. The rejection by the 
planners is not the end of 
the world. Perhaps it is a 
good thing because both 
parties can sharpen ui 
their views. Yon nave 

Thumbs down 


find a way of explaining the 
scheme and maxing It ac- 
ceptable to the planners. 

rm not too pessimistic. 
fl wwnHwiwi Swim thing s do 
need time to get right. When 
1 sow the design* 1 thought It 
was sueh a brave proposal, 
and ho has worked on It 
since and made it better. 
This not just a British thing 
— there are the same issues 


with planners across the 
world. 

1 honestly believe that 
bad architecture la often the 
result of too hasty develop- 
ment rm keeping my fin- 
gers crossed. 1 don't think 
this Is the end of the story. 

Eva Jtrtcna, architect, 
designer Millennium Dome 
faith zone 


Last week, English Heri- 
tage chairman BIT Jocelyn 
Stevens said: "If Kensington 
and Chelsea turn this down, 
they may as well turn out the 
lights In Kensington." 


t WELCOME the outcome. 1 
tiilnk tiie building Is en- 
tirely unsuitable. It Is gro- 
tesque. The moisture would 
beo Utjiglnit.ThlK 
beastly thing covered in 
tiles, they would have to 
spend all their time and 
money cleaning it. 
f can only think that tt Is 


In the flesh. They are 
Shoddy. Put this in the 
middle of nowhere and it 


people who 
have not seen ills buildings 


that they’ve got nowhere to 
put things. My preferred so- 
lution is that the trustees of 
the V&A should sit down 
and say what la the purpose 
of the V&A? And they 


should shed everything 
that doesn't fit with their 
core purpose. 

They should go through 
their collections before they 
start asking the lottery for 
miiiiims of pounds to build 





Brian Sewell art aide, 
Burning Standard 
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